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The Merit 


of absolute PURITY, Y 
fine BOUQUET and 
moderate PRICE has & 
brought ( 


Great 
Western 


to the first place ing 
American Champagnes 
and enabled it to dis- 
lace the high-priced 
‘oreign wines in many ¥ 
homes, clubs and cafés. W 


‘The vintage offered this 


season is especially dry 
and pleasing. R 


Pleasant Valley ¥ 
Wine Co, ¢ 
SOLE MAKERS, Y 

N. Y.¥ 


SOLD BY 


BB. rurs co Nr. Y 
8.8. PIERCE CO., Boston. 














DAINTY, DELICIOUS & &% % 


PEPSIN-MARSHMALLOWS 


» % % CURE DYSPEPSIA. 
Send 20 Cents, Stamps or Coin, to 


THE PEPSO CANDY Co., 
127 West 32d St., NEW YORK CITY. 


This Publication is printed with Ink 
manufactured by 


FRED’K H. LEVEY CO, 


89 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 





Double Value 


The wastes others have in scatter- 
ing their energies over half a dozen 
models we save to you by making 
but one model of the wonderful '98 


Waverley! 
nwrom $50 
Waite Toverley Catalogue. 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A RESPITE. 


‘¢ An, there’s nothing like the bicycle. I’ve 
been unable to sleep for years, and——” 

** You rode a wheel and it cured you ?” 

‘* No; but a wheelman ran into me and I was 
insensible for several minutes.”—Judge. 


IN GOOD STANDING. 


GRANDMOTGER (in the country)—‘‘ Do you 
long to the Society of the Revolution I hear 
oken of so often ?” 

Klorence (honestly)—‘‘ Yes, grandma; I’ve 
den a bicycle for two years.”—Judge. 


LANTIC CITY VIA PHILADELPHIA 
AND READING ROUTE. 


bu gD a two-cent stamp to Edson J. Weeks, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent Philadelphia and Reading 
Railway, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and receive 
by return mail an illustrated booklet on Atlantic 
City, giving list of hotels and boarding-houses, as 
well as other information of value. Please note also 
that frequent fast trains equipped with Pullman 
parlor-cars and latest improved modern coaches 
run between Philadelphia and New York City via 
Philadelphia and Reading route. 


* Aways feel run down in the spring.’ Get over 
it by three-times-a-day dose of the best spring tonic: 
Abbott s—the Original Angostura Bitters; take the 
genuine. 


Tue Sohmer Piano is the prime favorite for artists 
for both concert and private use. 


Dr. SIEGERT’S Angostura Bitters, the renowned ap- 
petizer, cures dyspepsia, etc. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soors- 
inG SyruP should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 
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AY If you wash your 
we eS : — 
At face, neck and arms js 
A in this soap, you'll = 
& S 
A a, want to buy (= 
io ’ 
Ay paints, CONSTANTINE’S 
af powders 
At and cos- PINE TAR SOAP 
aCe metics— (Persian Healing) 
Sky Adelightful soap for 
a} the every day toilet. JS 
= Q 
SB Sold by druggists. BS 
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THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


HEADS THE LIST 
OF THE 
HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. 
It is the favorite of the artists 
and the refined musical publie. 


SOHMER & CO., 


Piano Manufacturers 
New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE, COR. 22D STREET. 
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IN THE LEAD! 


Thirty years’ experience, the best 
materials, and the finest finish have 
put it there. 


a 
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RAWSON’S 
Saratoga and U.§. Army Suspensory 
A CURE FOR LAME BACK. 


Sold everywhere, or from manufacturer, 
E, G. RAWSON, 
Dept. G. Saratoga, N. Y. 


Don’t Bind #0 = 


GOLF GARTER 
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for men and women; retains its elasticity ; absolutely 

sustains the stocking; is adjustable and don’t bind 

the leg. Of dealers, or by mail on receipt of price. 

SILK black, blue, orange, pink, scarlet and tan), 
85e. COTTON black only), 25c 


C. E. CONOVER CO., N. Y¥., Wholesale Agents 


Blakesley Novelty Co., Manufacturers, 
BOX 18, BRISTOL, CONN 
PILES! PILES! PILES! 

Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Oirtment will cure Blind 
Uleerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in- 
stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre- 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
nothing else. Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, Suc. and 
$1.00 per box. WILLIAMS M’F’G CU., Cleveland, O. 





CHARLES 


GOUNOD 


The Illustrious Composer. 
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restored my strength. 
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OUNOD Writes: 
To my good friend A. Mariani, beneficent dis- 
coverer of that admirable wine which has so often 


CH. COUNOD. 


Never has anything been so highly and so justly praised as 





MARIANI WINE, the FAMOUS FRENCH TONIC for BODY, NERVES and BRAIN 
FOR OVERWORKED MEN, DELICATE WOMEN SICKLY CHILDREN 


Vin Mariani is indorsed by 
specially recommended for Nervous 


the medical faculty all over the world. 
Troubles, Throat and Lung 


Jt is 
Diseases 


Dyspepsia, Consumption, General Debility. 


MALARIA, WASTING DISEASES AND LA GRIPPE. 


Sold at all Druggists. 


VIN MARIANI GIVES 


SPECIAL OFFER.—To all who write mentioning LEsLIr’s WEEKLY, 


Refuse Substitutions. 


STRENGTH. 


we send a 


book containing portraits and indorsements of EMPERORS, EMPRESS, PRINCES, CAR- 
DINALS, ARCHBISHOPS and other distinguished personages. 


MARIANI & CO.,52 WEST 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Paris—41 Boulevard Haussmann; London—83 Mortimer Street; Montreal—28-30 Hospital Street. 








YROPOSALS FOR SUPPLIES FOR THE POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT AND POSTAL SERV- 
ICE. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Wasuinoton, D. C., April 2, 1898. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this Depart- 
ment until Thursday, May 5, 1898, at 2 o'clock p. m., 
for furnishing wrapping paper, wrapping paper for 
facing slips, twine, letter scales, postmarking and 
rating stamps, rubber stamps, canceling ink, pads, | 
paper, rubber goods, pens, pen holders, pencils, ink, 
mucilage, glass goods, rulers, articles of steel, rub- 
ber erasers, books, typewriter supplies, and miscel 
laneous stationery, in such quantities of the differ- 
ent articles respectively, and at such times. and 
from time to time, as they may be ordered, during 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1898, and ending 
June 30, 1899, for the use of any branch of the de- 
partmental or postal service. 

Blanks for proposals, with specifications giving 
detailed statements of the requirements to be met 
in respect to each article, and a'so the estimated 
quantities probably to be required of each, and giv- 
iyg full instru-tions as to the manner of bidding and 
the conditions to be observed by bidders, will be fur- 
nished on application to the Superintendent of the 
Division of Post Office Supplies, Post Office Depart 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

The Postmaster General reserves the right to re- 
ject any or all bids, to waive technical defects, and 
to accept any partof any bid and reject the other 
part JAMES A. GARY, 

Postinaster Gi neral, 








ltrests with you whether you continue 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with 
out nervous distress, expels nico * 
tine, purifies the biood, 500.- 
000 boxes 


stores lost manhood 
makes you strong sold, 400,000 
casescured. Bu 


in health, nerve - y 
and pocket- NO-TO-BAC from 
book. your own druggist, who 
bas) Take it with 
stently. One 

, $1, . boxes, $2.50, 

guaranteed to cure, or we refund mone 

Sterling Remedy Co. , Chicago, Montreal, New York. 
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Do not let the clerk sell you 
any other camera under the 
name of “Kodak.” 


There is no 


Kodak 


but the Eastman Kodak. 


$5.00 to $25.00. 


Catalogues free at Kodak agencies or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Free Reclining Chair Cars. 


Parlor-Café Cars. 


POPULAR 942 > © © 
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“NIGHT TRAIN 


c 
Free Reclining Chair Cars. Pullman Buffet Open 

and Compartment Sleeping Cars. : 

See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 


READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 


It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 












A. H. HANSON, G. P.A. Ill. Cent. R. R. Chicago, Ill. 





makes a) 
| beautiful...» 
TRY IT. 1 



































“BABY’S IVORY BATH.” eee 


Nothing is more easily affected by irritation than the 
dainty, delicate skin of a young child. Ivory Soap is heal- % 
ing, cleansing and refreshing. It is wholly free from impurities, 
1 


and leaves the tenderest skin soothed by its mild, creamy lather. 


it FLOATS. 
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NOTE ‘**LESLIE’S WEEKLY’S” GENEROUS OFFER TO VOLUNTEERS AND REGULARS IN THE 
UNITED STATES ARMY AND NAVY.—[See Editorial Page. | 


SEE PRIZES FOR WAR PICTURES BY ASATEURS, ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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‘WHAT WE DID AT MANILA WE’LL DO AT HAVANA?” 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, IN ADVANCE 


One copy. one year. or 52 numbers . $4.00 
One copy, six months, or 26 numbers - - 2.00 
One copy. for thirteen weeks - 1.00 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
LEsLIE’s WEEKLY desires to be in communication with representa- 
tive newspaper men in every part of the United States and of the 
world, those who would be willing to furnish special information re 
garding matters of special interest in their respective localities when- 
ever it might be required. The editor will be glad to receive com- 


munications on this subject from responsible persons. 


Prizes for War Pictures by Amateurs. 
ESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication to 
offer prizes to amateur photographers for speci 
mens of their best work. It is now first in the field 

with an offer of prizes, aggregating $100—$50 to the first ; 
$25 to the second ; $10 each to the third and fourth; and 
$5 to the fifth, for the best pictures taken by amateurs, of 
scenes, on land or sea, connected with the present war 
excitement. 

A great many amateur photographers will be found in 
the ranks of the United States forces, as well as among 
those who stay at home. All are eligible for the competi- 
tion. Send in your pictures. The prizes will be awarded 
on pictures received before August Ist, or as soon as the 
war closes, if it closes before that date. Competitors 
should address Lesiie’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


When Cuba Is Free. 


UBA and the Cuban people have never had a chance ! 
Favored with a soil of marvelous fertility, a climate 
of perpetual summer, agricultural and mineral re 
sources of unmeasured richness, and a geographical 

and strategical position that should give her the mastery of 
the Southern seas, Cuba remains, after centuries of Span- 
ish government, a comparatively poor, wild, wretched, un- 
developed land, far behind the times in all that makes for 
the higher and better things of modern civilization. 

It is the blight and curse of Spanish rule that accounts 
for it all. With a blindness and a fatuity that would be 
unexplainable in the case of any country except Spain, 
that nation has treated her noblest and largest possession in 
the Western Hemisphere solely as a revenue-producer for 
an impoverished and decaying monarchy. The policy has 
been all for Spain and nothing for Cuba. But an end has 
come. Cuba will now have a chance. 

When Cuba is free it will take high rank as an agricult- 
ural community / There can be no doubt of this. What 
possibilities it has before it in this respect may be judged 
from a recent report of Consul Hyatt, in which he says 
that the soil is a marvel of richness, and that fertilizers of 
any kind are seldom used except in the growing of tobacco, 
even though the same crops be grown on the same field for 
a hundred years, as has already happened in some of the 
old sugar-cane fields. If all the land suitable to the growth 
of sugar-cane were devoted to that industry it is estimated 
that Cuba might supply the entire Western Hemisphere 
with sugar. The island has already produced in a single 
year for export 1,100,000 tons of sugar, while its capabil- 
ities have only been in the experimental stage. The adap- 
tabilities of the soil for tobacco-culture have long been the 
envy of the world, until a cigar that has not some preten- 
sion of having at least a litthke Cuban tobacco in it stands 
condemned without a hearing. Cuba takes great pride in 
the quality of her coffee, and until the rebellion of 1868 she 
raised a large quantity for export. In these two staples 
alone, tobacco and sugar, Cuba may yet easily lead the 
world. 

When Cuba is fre she will gain large wealth From her 
mineral resources! These are yet almost wholly undevel 
oped, but sufficient is known of their variety and extent to 
warrant the belief that under the stimulus of a progressive 
and enlightened government Cuba might not only supply 
her own needs with all the leading minerals, but would 
have a large surplus for export. The iron-mines of the 
Santiago district have been worked with much success even 
during the distractions of the past few years. The ore of 
these mines is among the richest in the world, yielding 
from sixty-two to sixty seven per cent. of pure iron, and is 
very free from sulphur and phosphorus. Silver and gold 
have also been found in paying quantities, and valuable 
copper ore is abundant in the mountains of the east. 

When Cuba is free she will take that commanding position 
in the commercial world to which her unrivaled advantages en- 
title her! No island in proportion to its size has more 
excellent harbors, many of them accessible to the largest 
ships. Its situation, midway between the two American 
continents and at the entrance to the Gulf of Mexico, places 
“it in the very midst of the largest and richest stream of 
ocean commerce in the world, a stream that is destined to 
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crow larger and richer as time goes on. When the Nicara- 
gua Canal is completed Cuba will gain all the advantage 
of being at the point where all the shipping of the Atlantic 
must converge to reach that new water-way As a ship 
ping rendezvous and a supply station, if nothing more, the 
future of Cuba is full of rare promise 

When Cuba ts free her people will rise wonde rfully in. the 
scale of education and gene ral enlightenment ' At present 
more than seventy-five per cent. of her population can 
neither read nor write. Outside of the royal universities 
and colleges at Havana, Puerto Principe, and Santiago de 
Cuba, which minister to a favored few, the education of 
the people has been utterly neglected An obligatory 
school law was passed in 1880, but it has never been en 
forced. It has suited the purposes of Spain to keep the 
Cubans as ignorant as possible. But the natives are a 
quick-witted and receptive people, and will gladly embrace 
the advantages of a free-school system such as a few of the 
more fortunate have enjoyed in the United States. Such 
a system of education they may have when they are free 
from the retrogressive and medieval policy of Spain. 

When Cuba ts free her people may enjoy the blessings of 
religious liberty! Up to this time only one religion has 
been tolerated—that of the Spanish Roman Church. Even 
Cuban Roman Catholics have been discriminated against. 
The privileges, dignities, and emoluments of the estab- 
lished church, such as they are, have been reserved for 
Spanish-born clergymen and not for Cuban Roman Catho 
lics. As in the state so in the church, the natives have 
been used chiefly as grist for Spanish mills. It is not the 
Roman Catholic Church, as such, from which the abuses 
have come, but the church as dominated and directed by 
Spanish influences for Spanish purposes. Religious toler 
ation is an indispensable feature of free government, and 
that Cuba is to have. 

When Cuba és Sree she will have those internal improvre- 
ments which have heen denied her by Spain! The revenues 
which have hitherto been diverted almost wholly to the 
enrichment of Spanish officials will be expended, in part, 
on highways, railroads, telegraphs, steamship lines, sys- 
tems of irrigation, and other works of general benefit. In 
all these things Cuba is fifty years behind the age. She has 
only about 1.000 miles of railroad where she needs and ought 
to have 10,000 miles. Her roads are wretched beyond de- 
scription. Nothing whatever has been done towards open- 
ing up and utilizing her valuable timber-lands, the area of 
which is estimated at 20,000,000 acres. Practically nothing 
has been done in the way of utilizing her abundant water- 
power, nor in the improvement of her rivers and harbors. 
All this will be possible when Cuban revenues may be 
retained for Cuban purposes. ' 

Great as well as free! Thus, with a chance to make the 
most and the best of her magnificent natural resources, her 
roomy harbors, her advantageous position in the greatest 
of the ocean’s future highways, with free schools and a 
free church, Cuba may yet become in truth as in name the 
Pearl of the Antilles, the pride of the world. 


Our Special Offer. 


EVERY man who serves in the land or naval forces of the 
United States in the present war will want to preserve, either 
for himself or for his family, a pictorial history of the memo 
rable conflict. To enable all to do this, LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
which is giving the most accurate and interesting pictorial his 
tory of the war that is published, will make its subscription 
price to those who serve in the regular or volunteer forces of 
the army or navy, during the present struggle, just one-half of 
the regular rate, namely: 

$2 instead of $4 per year ; 

$1 instead of $2 for six months ; and 

50 cents instead of $1 for three months. 

The paper will be sent to the subscriber or to any member of 
his family whom he may name. Only those will be eligible for 
this half-rate subscription whose names are found on the rolls of 
the United States army and navy. 

As Napoleon’s soldiers always fought as if the eyes of their 
great commander were upon them, so our brave boys should 
fight with the knowledge that the eyes of our artists on every 
battle ship and every battle- field are watching to record in 
LESLiE’s WEEKLY their heroic deeds. Jivery soldier and every 
sailor should read LESLiE’s WEEKLY during the continuance of 
the war. The most acceptable gift that can be made to ‘ the 
boys at the front,” by those who stay at home, is a subscription 
to the greatéest popular illustrated weekly newspaper—LESLIE’s 


WEEKLY. 


Important to Postmasters. 


NEw subscriptions are pouring in for LESLIE’s WEEKLY in 
unusual numbers, consequent upon the war excitement. 

Thousands preserve LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY, in order to have an 
accurate pictorial history of the war, which will be of priceless 
value a few years hence. 

We are offering special inducemeuts to postmasters to receive 
subscriptions for LeESLIE’s WEEKLY at the rate of $1.00 for 
three months, $2.00 for six months, and $4.00 per annum, Ad- 
dress Arkell Publishing Company, 110 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, for details. 


May 12 1898. 


The Plain Truth. 


THE words of that eminent American, Chauncey M. Depew, 
in his recent address before the Republican Club in New York 
City, in favor of a short, sharp, and decisive war, will meet the 
approval of all thoughtful men. Mr. Depew said we should 
remember the lesson of the Civil War, which taught us that if 
our first call had been for 500,000 volunteers, instead of 75,000, 
the contest might have been materially shortened. Now that 
war has been declared and we are prepared for the conflict, 
let us make it hot and crisp 


It is a pleasure once in a while to agree with Senator Platt, 
of New York. Conservative men, regardless of party, gener 
ally agree with him in his conclusion that ‘tit is the part of 
wisdom and of the highest patriotism to stand by the Presi 
dent.” Senator Platt adds, ‘‘I believe President McKinley has 
acted with great courage and tact, and has been guided wholly 
by a patriotic purpose and a high sense of responsibility in all 
his treatment of the grave questions in this crisis.” These words 
are justified, and their utterance by Senator Platt at this time 
should be helpful. 


Out of Spanish knavery and brutality has come at least one 
great patriotic movement. The South and the North are unit- 
ed as they have never been before. The Louisiana Constitu 
tioual Convention has appropriated 350,000 to mobilize its State 
national guard, and accompanied its action by the adoption of 
a resolution reciting that ‘** we hereby reaffirm our devotion to 
the glorious flag of our common country, and pledge our best 
energies in defense of its honor and to lead it to greater glory.” 
Noble words, with the true American ring. It is not surprising 
that six times as many volunteers have offered their services in 
Louisiana as have been called for. 


The eyes of the nations are centred on the contest between 
the United States and Spain. For the first time in the world’s 
history, fleets of modern ironclads, largeiy built on experi 
mental and theoretical lines, are to have a practical demonstra 
tion of their fighting qualities. Other remarkable developments 
may occur. Nicola Tesla, the famous New York electrician, is 
experimenting with a marvelous invention by which he hopes 
to be able to send an electric spark from the shore to the maga- 
zine of an enemy’s battle-ship, and thus instantly destroy the 
latter. It is obvious that the perfection of such an invention 
would almost eliminate the battle-ship as an element in modern 
warfare. What next? 


Our wide-awake Secretary of War, General Alger, has done 
a wise thing in sending Lieutenant Andrew 8S. Rowan to the 
camp of General Garcia, the leader of the Cuban insurgents, to 
ascertain precisely what assistance he may be expected to ren 
der our forces in Cuba. It is the public impression that the 
Cuban insurgents embrace a large, though rather undisciplined 
and poorly-accoutred, army. The truth is, if we can believe 
the reports of those who have made personal investigations, 
that the insurgents are few in number, are widely scattered, 
without cohesion, and apparently without ability to organize 
an effective military force. If this be true it would be fool 
ish to send supplies of ammunition and rations to them. 


The tremendous falling off in engagements for foreign travel 
by ocean steamship lines this season, caused by the war excite 
ment, will give Americans an opportunity to stay at home and 
see their own country. Thousands of our people know all about 
Europe and very little about their own country. Hundreds of 
thousands have visited Hyde Park, in London, but have never 
seen the wonders of the Yellowstone Park or the magnificence 
of Yosemite Valley. It is estimated that Americans on pleas 
ure-tours spend 3$100,000,000 annually in foreign lands, so that 
there are some compensating advantages from the existing 
strife. American summer-resorts and America’s wonderful 
natural attractions this year will invite the special attention 
of tourists, and we venture to predict that they will find just as 
much to enjoy, and perhaps a great deal more comfort, by stay 
ing at home than they would find in a trip to Europe. The war 
offers a splendid opportunity for the advertising agents of 
American resorts and American railways to do effective work. 
And, by the way, there is no better medium for them to reach 
the kind of people they seek than LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 


Anybody who thinks that war is a little diversion should 
read the interesting report of Chairman Dingley, of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, in presenting bis war-revenue 
measure. He frankly admits that the expenses of the prepara 
tions for defense made by the United States recently have been 
at the rate of $25,000,000 per month, or $300,000,000 per year, 
and he adds the interesting statement that ‘*the expenses of 
actual war will be much more.” The increase of the regular 
army from a peace basis of about 15,000 men to a war basis of 
60,000 enlisted men, and the increase in the pay of privates 
from $13 to $15.60 per month, with a corresponding increase in 
the pay of non-commissioned officers, shows where a part of the 
money will go. It is estimated that it will cost to feed the 
60,000 regulars and 125,000 volunteers nearly $40,000 per day, or 
twenty cents per man, This, of course, does not include the 
cost of the arming, clothing, and equipping of the troops. 
After the war has been fought and the victory won, the victor 
will have the right to claim an indemnity, but the question is 
whether Spain would be in position to pay us anything, in view 
of the fact that its four-per-cents. are selling at a little over 
thirty, and it is straining every nerve to raise the money neces 
sary to carry on the war. She may pay us by offering us some 
of her territorial possessions in the Atlantic. In that event, un 
less we could sell these possessions for cash, our war debt would 
be left unpaid and would be added to the existing permanent 
obligation of the government. Government bonds have been 
the basis of the circulation of our national banks, and the 
rapid payment of these bonds since the close of the war led to 
the fear that within a short period our banking system would 
need to be radically changed. The present war will probably 
put an end to this fear, and also to recent efforts to change the 
basis of security for the issue of national banks, 



































_~On one of the rare days that are due in June fhe young miati 
whose determined face is pictured in this paragraph will proba 
bly be seen astride a sturdy 

> wheel, pedaling into New York 

City, dusty, weary, and travel- 
worn, as any man must be who 
is just ending a wheeling trip 
aFound the world. The young 
hian is Mr. John Foster Fraser, 
a young Englishman, whe, 
with two companions, Messrs. 
Edward Lunn and F. H. Lowe, 
&trived at San Francisco on 
March 20th, 6n their eastward 
way around the glebé: They 
started from London in July, 
1896, and have pedaled 
straight ahead ever since, barr- 





MK, JOHN FOSTER FRASER, : 3 i : 
ing a five weeks’ sojourn in 


Teherin, Persia, for rest and repairs, and the time necessarily 
Otice, in Siberia, they were attacked 
and drawn. At another time 
they were carried bodily before the police as spies, and fre- 
quently were stoned. Once, on the snow-covered mountains 
of Kuli Kush, they lost their way and were without food for 
twenty hours. But there were also many happy days and glo- 
rious experiences. At Tokio, Japan, they were entertained by 
Prime Minister Ito at a banquet at which most of the ministers 
of state were present. The trio started from San Francisco 
April 1st, and will pass through Salt Lake City, Omaha, and 


spent in water travel, 


by Cossacks, revolvers were 


Chicago on their way East. 

-Mrs. Fiske, who last year created a dramatic sensation in 
New York by her embodiment of the character of Tess in a 
dramatization of Thomas 
Hardy’s the 
D’ Urbervilles,” has fully 
deserved the praise be- 
stowed upon her during 


“Tess of 


the past two years, and 
piven new proof of her 
great qualities as an act- 
ress by her latest work 
at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, New York, 
where she is nightly ap- 
pearing in two very re- 
markable and very dis- 
similar parts with great 
Mrs. Fiske is 
now generally accepted 
in this country as one of 
the most distinctive and 
eminent of American actressses, and there are critics of inter- 
national knowledge who declare that she has no equal on the 
She is, in fact, the only English-speak- 


success. 





MRS. FISKE. 


English-speaking stage. 
ing actress whose work has elicited comparison with the acting 
of Duse and Bernhardt, and she seems to be as individual and 
original as either of those great artists. She has assumed with 
distinguished success parts that the great Italian and French 
actresses had set high standards in, and her work last season 
as Tess marked her as an actress of powerful genius. Now, as 
a waif of the London streets, in the one-act drama, 
* A Bit of Old Chelsea,” and as Madeline, the crippled and cyn- 


Saucers, 


ical young heroine of Miss Merington’s play, ‘* Love Finds the 
Way,” Mrs. Fiske illustrates two characters sharply contrasted, 
and shows herself in one evening as an inimitable comedienne 
Mrs. 
supported by an admirable company, and she mounts 


and as an actress of startling force in serious emotion. 
Fiske is 
her plays with every artistic attention. 

It is announced that Dr. R. J. Gatling, of Hartford, Con 
the inventor of the Gatling gun, has manufactured 
through a Cleveland firm 
a new type of big coast- 
defense guns for the gov- 
ernment at Washington. 
It will be subjected to a 
test of 198,000 pounds to 
the inch. Mr. 
Gatling is now seventy 


hich. 


square 


years of age. Ericsson 
anticipated him in the 
invention of a screw for 
propelling water - craft. 
It was the war of 1861-65 
that gave bent to his 
genius for inventions suit- 
able to war. Hitherto 
he had devoted himself to 
inventions for the indus- 
tries and the arts, inven 
tions for sowing cotton 





GATLING. 


DR, R. J. 2 
seed and rice and wheat 


for thinning cotton - plants, for breaking hemp. He had in 
The first of his revolving battery-guns 
Twelve were used by Gen 


vented a steam-plow. 
was made at Indianapolis in 1862. 
eral Butler on the James River. In 1866 the gun was appropri 
ated by the United States. It is now used by Europeans. It is 
protected by numerous patents. The original gun fired from 
250 to 300 shots per minute; the guns nowin use discharge 
,200 shots per minute. Frequently 500 shots have been fired in 
two and one-half seconds. It is a curious and interesting fact 
that the inventor of this terrible engine of destruction was 
prompted to the work by a purely humane motive. The idea 
of such a gun was suggested to him early in the Civil War by 
the spectacle of the great number of soldiers sent home for 
burial who had died not from bullets, but from disease in the 
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hospitals. It occurred to him that there were too many men in 
the service. He thotight that 1f something could be invented 
whereby one soldier could do the work of a hundred, the other 
ninety-nine could stay at home and there would be fewer wid 
ows and orphans in consequence. Whether Dr, Gatling is satis 
fied that his invention has accomplished this laudable purpose is 
not stated. 
Mr. J. Nelson Polhamus has for the last three years repre- 
sented the Cuban movement in the South. He has been the 
head of the Cuban relief 
New Or- 
leans, acting in coucert 


committee of 


with the junta in New 
York, and by means of 
indefatigable work he 
has sent quantities of 
food, clothing, medicine, 
surgical instruments 
(possibly of various kinds 
not prescribed by physi- 
cians to help the sick), 
aid money to the in- 
surgents. Even New 
Orleans people who were 
not at first in sympathy 
with the Cubans gave 
liberally to aid the sick 
and destitute. Mr. Pol- 
hamus has succeeded in 
raising money for Cuba 





MR. J. NELSON POLHAMUS. 


which was invested in such manner as the relief comtiittee 
thought best ; and boats from the committee have always man- 
aged to get into Cuba safely, no matter what cargo they car- 
Mr. Polhamus is a young man, a Cuban by birth, of lib- 
He is connected 
To his 


ried. 
eral education, and much executive ability. 
with the editorial staff o” the New Orleans Picayune. 
leadership is due no inconsiderable portion of the success of the 
Cuban patriots. 
=In Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s quest for his own particular 
golden girl the poet was most successful, for Mrs. Le Gallienne 
; ar is all that artistic 
# taste can desire, 
pretty, dainty, 
sweet, and clever ; a 
veritable poetic real- 
ity for the writer 
of ** Prose Fancies.” 
She was Miss Julie 
Narregard, and is 
Danish, belonging 
to an old and genteel 
family of Copen 
hagen. She went to 
London 





Phe ge eo Say 


six years 
ago, and since that 
time made a 
name for herself in 
the literary and jour 
nalistic world. She 


has 


is the regular corre- 
spondent of two of 
the largest newspa- 


MRS. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 


pers in Copenhagen, 
and holds the same position on two London journals. She has 
contributed to the Yel/ow Book and to the Cassell publications, 
Although Mrs 
write it perfectly, and speaks with a charming. piquant accent 


She has the fair 


Le Gallienne has never studied Enelish she can 


which is very fascinating. Danish hair and 
clear blue eyes, and is slender and graceful, with the most 
charming manner. She dresses exquisitely and is sufficiently 
clever and artistic to design her own dainty frocks and hats. 
Mr. and Mrs. Le Gallienne were married a year ago last Febru 
ary, and they have a country-house in Surrey and apartments 
in London. 

The selection of Major Robert L. Meade as the comman 


dant of the marines of the North Atlantic squadron could not 


have fallen to a braver 
officer. With a splendid 
fighting record, having 
served with distinction 
during the Civil War, 
the son of Commodore 
Richard W. Meade, 


United States Navy, and 
the Major- 
General George G. 
Meade, he comes of the 
best fighting stock in 
America. He was born 
1841, 
entering the navy as a 
midshipman in 1856. At 
the breaking out of the 
Civil War he 
signed to blockade work 
Sandy Hook to 
Eastport, assisting in the 
He entered the marine 


nephew of 


at Washington in 


was as 





from 


MEADE, 


MAJOR ROBERT L, 


capture of several blockade-runners. 
corps in 1862, and commanded a battalion when Norfolk was 
rescued from the Confederates. In 1863 he commanded a com 
pany in New York during the draft riots, and with his brother, 
Lieutenant -commander R. W. Meade, defended the United 
States naval arsenal in Worth Street during stirring 
times. He was one of the attacking officers sent in 1863 to capt 
ure Forts Wagner and Gregg, the former post made famous as 


those 


the death-scene of gallant Colonel Shaw and his colored troops 
as they scaled the ramparts. Later, he volunteered to assist in 
a night assault on Fort Sumter, where he was captured and 
made a prisoner of war for fifteen,months at Libbey and Rich 
mond prisons. His incarceration rendered him unfit for service 
at his exchange, just before Lee surrendered. After the war 
Major Meade saw service abroad in Uncle Sam’s ships, made 
surveys and soundings in Corea which subsequently proved 
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very valuable to Admiral John Rogers, when he invaded that 
couatry and captured the capital. When the change of gov- 
ernment took place in Corea, Meade commanded both the Brit- 
ish and American marines at Nagasaki. After his service on 
the China station Major Meade returned home and has served 
at most of the navy yards of the country as commandant of 
marines. His last post was at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
The Princess of Monaco is the wife of one of the richest 
men in the world, and has everything that beart can wish, yet 
the most un- 
women. Hers is a 
She wasa 


she is one of 


a happy of 


loveless marriage. 





woman of adventurous senti- 
ments, went to Monte 
Carlo to gain a rich busband 
among the men of money who 


| 
1 
| 


and 


are lured to the gaming- 
tables, and her ambitions 


were more than realized when 
she married the prince him- 
self, who is a little, insignifi- 


cant man of the most ordi- 
nary appearance and with 
very common tastes. The 


princess is not a pretty wo- 
man, and has very little taste 
in dress, but she has some of 
the most beautiful jewels in 
The palace of 
Monaco is a_ superb place 
filled with all that is rare and 
beautiful in art, and sur- 
rounded by wonderful gar- 


existence. 


PRINCESS OF MONACO, 
dens. 


=It is said now and again that our men of wealth and high 
position are not as brave and truly patriotic as citizens in the 
humbler walks of life, and that when war comes it will be the 
latter and not the former who will make the real sacrifices and 
io all the fighting. We do not believe this is true. A conspic- 
uous proof of the contrary is found in the action of the Hon. 
John Wanamaker, formerly Postmaster-General, in offering 
to raise a regiment in Pennsylvania and to go with it to the 
front. Mr. Wanamaker makes all the explanation’ of his offer 
that is necessary by simply saying that he will not ask any one 
to doa service of this kind that he is not willing to do himself. 
We honor the man who is ready and prompt for deeds instead 
of words at a time like this, be he a humble laborer or a mer- 
chant prince. 

=-Mrs. Belle R. Harrison, of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, has long 
enjoyed a popular newspaper and magazine reputation as a 
writer of verse, both in jest and in earnest. All her poems are 
redolent of the Southland, whether she sings ‘‘ Alabama, here 
we rest,” or tells in ‘‘darky” dialect of ‘*‘ Uncle Jake and the 
Levee.” Judge originally published, and nearly every news- 
paper in the country copied sooner or later, *‘ Pomp’s Defense”: 

I stole dem breeches, I ‘knowledge de corn, 

But *twarn’t no crime, ez sure ez you're born 
Ef de 
I stole dem breeches to be baptize’ in 


motive is right, den whar’s de sin ? 


Mrs. Harrison’s poems, now collected for the first time in book 
form, are published in a handsome volume by the G, W. Dil- 
lingham Company, of New York. As the publisher’s preface 
justly says: ‘‘ There is an unmistakable intensity in these 
poems showing clearly an ebullition direct from the heart of 
the author. Some are grave, some are gay, some are phases of 
Southern life in clever dialect ; but no matter what the subject 
or theme, the entire collection is delightful.” 

On Thursday, April 21st, an exciting scene took place on 
the levees in front of New Orleans. The Miguel Jover and the 
Catalina, Spanish 
sels, were about to clear 
the port loaded with 
mules, coal, provisions, 
and for Cuba. 
The United States rev- 
enue cutter lay along- 
side. Collector Theodore 
S$. Wilkinson had noti- 
fied the Spaniards that 
mules, and horses 
were contraband of war, 
and must not be carried 
out of the The 
Miquel Jover unloaded 
all the coal not needed to 
her to Barcelona, 
and the mules and horses 
beautiful 
bay riding-horse for Gen- 


ves- 


fais 


horses 


coal, 


pore 


carry 


including a 





MR. THEODORE 5. WILKINSON 


-were taken 
off the Catalina. Spaniards were very sore about the 
matter. but, hoisted the United 
States flag to her mast-head as she steamed down the river, and 
the act elicit The Miguel 
Jover got away more than two hours before the Cufalina, and 
both were captured by the fleet at Kev West. Collector T. 8S. Wil- 
kinson, who relieved them of their cargo, and who thus really 


eral Blanco 
The 
nevertheless, the Catalina 


da cheer from the immense crowd. 


struck the first blow of the war, is a grandson of General James 
Wilkinson, a chief commander of the American army during 
the war of the Revolution lle has been several times elected 
to Congress, and refused the Governorship of Louisiana during 
the lottery campaign. It was then offered Sena‘or Caffery, 
who refused it for the same reason that Mr. Wilkinson did. Mr. 
Wilkinson, later, preferred the collectorship of the port of New 
Orleans to a place in the Senate, as his sugar interests in Louis- 
good many miles of territory and need his 
personal supervision. His estates lie adjacent to New Orleans, 
and though his term of office expired some time ago, the Presi- 
dent has not cared to hasten the appointment of a successor. 
Mr. Wilkinson has a national reputation as an orator. He is 
the brother of Colonel J. B. Wilkinson, United States General 
Appraiser, in New York 


iana extend over a 
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OFFICERS OF THE ‘‘ NASHVILLE” BOARDING THE PRIZE-BOAT ‘‘ BUENA VENTURA,” THE ‘“‘BUENA VENTURA,” THE SPANISH FREIGHTER CAPTURED BY THE ‘‘ NASHVILLE,” 
APRIL 22D. - APRIL 22D. 


CAPTURE OF THE LARGE SPANISH STEAMER **PANAMA” BY 
THE LITTLE *‘ MANGROVE,” APRIL 26TH. 


SWEEPING FIRES IN THE FCRESTS ALONG THE SHORES OF 


iT FROM THE FLAG-SHIP ‘‘NEW YORK” TAKING POSSESSION OF THE SPANISH STEAMER ‘' PEDRO,” APRIL 22D 
CUBA, AS SEEN FROM THE BLOCKADING SQUADRON. 


A GERMAN STEAMER INTERCEPTED AND RELEASED BY THE ‘‘ NEW YORK,” CAPTURE OF THE SPANISH STEAMER “ PEDRO” BY THE FLAG-SHIP “‘NEW YORK,” 
APRIL 22D. APRIL 22 
FIRST PRIZES TAKEN BY UNCLE SAM’S GALLANT SAILORS. 


From PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL Wak CORRESPONDENTS.—[(SEE PaGE 299.] 


Several of the valuable prizes taken by our fleet in Cuban waters are shown on this page, the Buena Ventura, valued at $150,000, the Pedro, and the Panama, value undetermined. 
In addition to these, the following have been taken, up to this writing: the Matilde, captured by the torpedo-boat Porter, April 23d; the Miguel Jover, valued at $400,000, captured by 
the gun-boat Helena, April 24th ; the Catalina, valued at $400,000, captured by the cruiser Detroit, April 24th ; the Sofia, captured by the torpedo-boat Porter, April 24th ; the Canelita, 
captured by the gun-boat Wilmington, April 24th ; the Saco, captured by the monitor Terror, April 24th ; the Paqueta, captured by the gun-boat Newport, April 26th ; the Pireno, cap- 


tured by the gun-boat Newport, April 26th ; and the Ambrosir Bolivar, captured by the monitor Terror, April 26th. 
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hussies. The fiddles 





squeaked, a fife shrilled, 
and a side- 
drums rattled bravely, 
and they went 
with a fine preparatory 
uproar to the wine-shops. 


couple of 
away 
From his chamber in 


the Monsieur 
d’Ogeron heard the land- 


castle 


ing, and commenced a 
bustle of preparation. A 
feast to be 
ready, of the best, and 
the all 
those.of the townspeople 


was made 


buccaneers and 








modern English by Cutcliffe Hyne. 


(Copyright, 1898, by C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne 
SYNOPSIS FIRST CHAPTER. 

Prince RuPERT, the Palatine, after the defeat and execution of King 
Charles I. of England by the Roundheads, comes t» the Dry Tortugas 
with a fleet of three sbips entered in the service of Charles IL. He visits 
Camille Baptiste d’Ogeron, a former gentleman of France, but now Gov- 
ernor of Tortuga and patron of the buccaneers, and learns from him that 
a number of the King’s Cavaliers have been sold into bondage by Oliver 
Iie proposes to 


OF 


Cromwell, and are now the chattel of the buccaneers. 
ransom them with the money obtained from future prizes, but the Gov 
ernor will not take his word for it, and shows him that all resentment 
and thoughts of violence are vain, by springing a trap at the very feet of 
the outraged prince. He then proposes to accept the use of the Pretend 
er’s ships for three months in lieu of ransom for the captive Cavaliers, 
but Prince Rupert refuses until, meeting his former comrades, among 
them Sir John Merivale, colonel of the in their sorry 
plight, he gives in and obtains a promise of their release by pawning his 
fleet for a period of three months to the buccaneers of the Spanish Main 


Kivg’s guards, 


IT. 
THE ADMISSION TO THE BROTHERHOOD. 

Here, then, Prince Rupert was left, a guest of Monsieur 
d@’Ogeron, the Governor of Tortuga, a man whom he found dis 
tasteful when sober and disgusting when drunk ; a man with 
appetites only for gold-getting and carousals, frankly devoid of 
honor, and caring nothing for philosophy, engravings, or any 
of the more humane arts and sciences. 

His Highness had with him his secretary, whom he knew as 
Stephen Laughan (but who was a maid disguised in man’s at- 
tire), and his only other attendant was a negro, a creature of 
Monsieur d’Ogeron’s. And here it seemed he was destined to 
endure three months, till his ships should be again out of pawn, 
and he was free once more to harry the Spanish seas at the 
head of a stout command. 

If Monsieur d’Ogeron’s castle of the cliff was unappetizing, 
the squalid settlement at the head of the harbor was more so. 
Twice within the first three weeks ships of the buccaneers sailed 
in, laden with plunder from the Main, and there were some very 
horrid scenes of debauchery. These men knew no such thing as 
moderation ; lavishness was their sole ideal ; and he who could 
riot away the gains of a year in the carouse of a night was 
deemed to have the prettiest manners imaginable. The squalid 
town and its people was a mere nest of harpies, and no one 
knew this better than the buccaneers themselves. Monsieur 
d’Ogeron they openly addressed as Skin-the-Pike ; the tavern- 
keepers they treated as though they had been Guinea blacks ; 
but the hussies who met them with their painted smiles on the 
beach, and who openly flouted them the moment their pockets 
were drained, were a lure the rude fellows could never resist. 
They kissed these women and dandled them on their knees ; 
they lavished their wealth upon them and sometimes beat them, 
and ofttimes fought for them, but never did they seem to tire 
of their vulgar charms. 

To the onlooker the imbecility of the buccaneers in this mat- 
ter was as marvelous as it was unpleasant ; and it was plain to 
see that the machinations of the hussies (though it cannot be de- 
nied that some had beauty) were as distasteful to Prince Rupert 
as they were to his humble secretary and companion. They 
accosted them both on their walks abroad, gibing at the secre- 
tary’s prim-set face. But though his Highness gave them badi 
nage for badinage, as was always his wont with women of 
whatever condition, they got nothing from him but pretty 
words gently spiced with mockery. 

It was, however, an orgie in the Governor's castle that put a 
final term to their stay in Tortuga. A captured ship came in, 
laden deep with gold and merchandise. A week before it had 
been manned by seventy Spaniards, and, of these, twenty-three 
remained alive. It had been captured by a mere handful of 
buccaneers who had sailed after it in an open canoe, and these 
strutted about the decks arrayed in all manner of uncouth 
finery, whilst their prisoners, half-stripped, attended the work- 
ing of the vessel. They brought to an anchor, drove their pris- 
oners into an empty hold and clapped hatches over them, and 
then stepped into their boat and rowed ashore, According to 
their custom, they had made division of the coin on board, and 
each man came ashore with a canvas bucket full of pieces-of- 
eight for his day’s expenses. 

They rowed to the rim of the harbor, singing, and the har- 
From 
the castle above we saw them form procession, ea with a 


pies came down on to the littered beach to meet them. 


couple of the hussies on his arms, and fiddlers scraping lustily in 
the van. 
have graced a king’s court ; gold lace was the only braid ; and 
very uncouthly it sat upon the men, and very vilely upon the 


There was value enough in the clothes of them to 





His adventures, set to paper by Mary Laughan, a 
maid who, through affection, followed him to 
the West Indies and the Spanish Main, acting 
as his secretary, he deeming her a male, though 
timid ; which account is now put into more 


they chose to bring with 
them were bidden to it ; 
and after the more solid 
part of the feast had 
been dispatched, dice 
boxes were to be brought 
forward sothat the Gov- 
ernor, who was well skill- 
ed in play, might make 
his guests pay for their 
entertainment. 
Monsieur d’Ogeron 
| gave the his 


negro cooks 





orders to 





and stew- 
ards, posted armed 
guards in convenient niches so that his guests could be handily 
shot down if they resented any part of the carousal, and then 
with his two armed body-servants, Alphonse and Jean Paul, be- 
took himself to the squalid town below, where he was received 
with shouts which were not entirely those of compliment. 

lor three hours he was swallowed up out of vision polite, and 
then once more reappeared on the road which led to the castle, 
arm in arm with the chief of the buccaneers, with a procession 
fifty strong bellowing choruses at their heels. They lurched up 
the winding pathways, stamped through the grim gateway with 
its decoration of shriveled heads, and clattered into the long, 
low hall of the castle, where was set ready for them a feast made 
up of coarse profusion. On the table were hogs roasted whole, 
and great smoking joints of fresh meat, and joints of buccaned 
meat, and roasted birds, with pimento and other sauces ; and 
before each cover was a great black-jack of liquor set in a little 
pool of sloppings. To a European eye the feast was rather dis- 
gusting than generous; but to the buccaneers, new from the 
lean fare of shipboard, it was princely; and they pledged the 
Governor with choking draughts every time they hacked them- 
selves a fresh platterful. 

Prince Rupert, seeing no way to avoid the scene without 
giving offense, was seated at Monsieur d’Ogeron’s right hand ; 
and noticing a hussy about to plant herself at the prince’s right, 
Stephen Laughan clapped down in that place himself, to the 
amusement of all and his own confusion. His Highness’s secre- 
tary (being in truth a maid) had but small appetite for orgies, 
and had been minded to slip away privily to a quiet chamber. 
But the sight of that forward hussy was too much, and sooner 
than let the prince be pestered by her horrid blandishments, 
Stephen sat at his side throughout the meal, and attempted to 
discourse on those genteel matters which were more fitting toa 
gentleman of Rupert’s station. 

Each buccaneer had brought with him his bucket of pieces- 
of-eight, which he nursed between his knees as he sat, with a 
loaded pistol on top as a make-weight and a menace to pilfer- 
ers; and after that all had glutted themselves with meat they 
swept the joints and platters to the floor, not waiting for the 
slaves to remove them, and called for more drink and the dice- 
boxes, both of which were promptly set before them. And 
then began the silliest exhibition imaginable; for the buc- 
caneers, with abstinence at sea, were unused to deep potations, 
whilst Monsieur d’Ogeron, though he had been drinking level 
with the best of them, was a seasoned cask which wine could 
never addle ; and moreover, ’tis my belief the dice were cogged. 
The old rogue approached them craftily, too, saying at first he 
had but small mind for play, being in a vein of indifferent luck ; 
whereupon they taunted him so impolitely that at last he seemed 
to give way, and in a passion offered to play the whole gang of 
them at once. 

They accepted the challenge with shouts, and Jean Paul 
fetched a sack of coin and dumped it against his master’s chair, 
and so the play began, with small stakes at first, the Governor 
steadily losing. The guests in the meanwhile quarreled lustily 
amongst themselves, and twice a pair of them must needs step 
away from the tables and have a bout with their hangers, and 
so earn a little blood-letting to cool their tempers. But for the 
most part they sat in their places in the sweltering, stifling heat 
of the chamber, and drank and shouted and watched the rat- 
tling dice eagerly enough, and scrabbled up the coins from 
amongst the slop of liquor on the tables. And as they won and 
the Governor lost, so much the more did they shout for the 
stakes to be raised, till at last the Governor yielded and hazarded 
fifty pieces on every throw. 

Then came a change to the fortune. Monsieur d’Ogeron, it 
seemed, could not be beaten. He won back his own money that 
he had lost ; he won great store of other moneys in fat, shining 
handfuls ; and he vaunted loudly of his skill and success. ‘* You 
dared me,” he cried, ‘‘ to raise the stakes, and I did it and have 
conquered you. And now I dare you to raise ’em again.” Upon 
which they accepted his challenge with oaths and shouts, and 
the play went on. 
of the dice-box, and almost every time did the Governor gather 
in, till Stephen Laughan, who accounted it the greatest of fool- 
ishness to lose at gaming, could have wept at the silliness of the 
buccaneers in not leaving off thc But the play went 
on till each man was three parts ruined, and it did not stop till 
some were asleep under the tables, and the hussies and the trad- 
ers from the settlement rose in a body and dragged the rest 
of the seamen away. 

Throushout the play Prince Rupert had sat quietly at the 
Governor’s right hand, puffing at a long pipe of tobacco, observ- 


A hundred pieces was staked on every throw 


contest, 
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ing with his keen eyes all that happened, and answering court 
eously enough when spoken to. The men around him were the 
rudest this world contained, esteeming themselves the equals of 
any, and the superiors of most ; but there was a natural dignity 
which hedged his Highness in, over which even they did not 
dare to trespass ; and so, by way perhaps of a sly revenge, they 
contented themselves by gibing now and again at his easily- 
blushing secretary. It was not till the play had ended and the 
Governor sat back with a sigh of contentment in his great 
carved chair of Spanish mahogany, that the prince saw fit to 
make the proposal by which he regained his liberty. 

‘* Monsieur,” he said, ‘* I have some small skill at the dice 
myself. Now that your other opponents have ceased to con 
tend; will you humor me by throwing just three mains ?” 


The Governor turned on him with a vinous eye. ‘‘ Your 
Highness has seen the way we play here in Tortuga? It must 


be for ready money jangled down on the board 

‘* Money, as you know, monsieur, I have none, else had [ not 
been here, but away with mine own ships, as their admiral, earn 
ing money for the King. Here 
is a thumb-ring set with a comely Hindu diamond-stone, which 
already you have done me the honor to covet. 
that against a small canoe and leave for myself and Master 
Laughan here to use it.” 

‘** You want to leave me ” 


But I have a gaud or two left. 


I will wager you 


said the Governor, frowning. 

‘*T wish to go across to Hispaniola to see for myself these 
buccaneers of meat at their work, and afterwards to take up 
such adventures as befall.” 

‘*Your Highness will find but vile entertainment among 
those savage fellows.” 

The prince glanced over the littered banquet-chamber. ‘I 
was sitting here ten hours ago: Iam sitting here now; let that 
suffice to show I am not always fastidious.” 

‘* The fellows did feed like swine, and that is a fact,” said the 
Governor, ** but if your Highness had drunk cup for cup with 
them, instead of keeping a dry throat, you’d have felt it less. 
As for Master Laughan, I do not believe he has wet his lips once 
He snapped at the ladies and shuddered 
atthe men. Tis my belief thatif Master Laughan were stripped 
he’d prove to be a wench.” 

‘** Monsieur,” said the prince, wrathfully, ‘‘ any insult thrown 
at Master Laughan will be answered by myself. 


since we have sat here. 


For his man 
hood I can vouch. 
If it please you to take your sword I will stand up before you 
now in this room.” 

‘* Pah !” said the Governor, ‘‘ 1 do not take offense at that. | 
will not fight.” 

‘** You will not fight, you will not game ! 
different manhood ?”’ 

‘*Game ?’ cried the Governor. 
thumb-ring if you wish to lose it.” 

‘* Be it so,” said Rupert, and quickly stretching out his hand 
gathered up the Governor’s dice and their box. 

Monsieur d’Ogeron reached out his fingers angrily. 


In action he has twice saved my poor life. 


You own but in 


‘**T will throw you for that 


‘Your 
They are mine and 
Iam used to them, and I play with no other.” 

‘They content me very well,” said Rupert. ‘As a guest 1 
claim privilege of using them. Look,” be said, and cast them 
thrice before him on to the table. 
time. They are most tractable dice.” 

The Governor of Tortuga thrust back his chair, and for a 
minute looked like an animal about to make a spring. But he 
knew when he was beaten, and being a man who regarded 
honor as imbecility, he sought only to make the best bargain 
suitable to his own convenience. 

‘* Your Highness,” he said, ‘‘the dice you hold are useful 


Highness,” he said, ‘** give back those tools. 


‘* They throw sixes every 


to me.”’ 

‘*T make no doubt of it,’ ‘*T have watched 
you throw them with profit during these past many hours.” 

‘*‘ Tt would please me to buy them back. I will pay for them 
a suitable canoe and victual, such as you ask for.” 

‘* With leave for Master Laughan to voyage with me as per- 
sonal attendant ?” 

‘“*T will throw him in as a makeweight if your Highness will 
condescend to forget any small feats which it seemed to you the 
dice were kindly enough to perform in my favor.” , 

The prince surrendered the box with a courtly bow. He 
could be courtly even with such vulgar knaves as the Governor 
of Tortuga. 
you please, monsieur,” said he. 


said the prince. 


‘* You may continue to use these ingenious dice as 
**T am not sufficiently enam 
ored of your good subjects here in Tortuga to wish to set up as 
their champion. And,” he added, ‘‘ I make no doubt you will 
be as glad to be shut of me as I am to be rid of your society. 
We do not fall in with one another’s ways, monsieur. 1 
to have been differently brought up.” 


(To be continued.) 
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The National Volunteer Reserve. 


UNION AND CONFEDERATE OFFICERS JOIN IN A GREAT 
PATRIOTIC MOVEMENT. 

OnE of the most significant features of the present war fever 
has been the birth and growth of the national volunteer re- 
serve. In keeping with 
the sentiment of a vast 
number of people, the 
movement has proved 
instantly successful, and 
in its growing rolls of 
membership has fur- 
nished splendid proof of 
the perfect reunion of 
North and South. 

The plan of the na- 
tional volunteer reserve 
is simple and sweeping. 
It contemp!ates the vol- 
unteer enrollment of 
every citizen willing, in 
time of war, to take up 





arms in defense of his 


country, and the perma- 
nent organization on an 
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Official basis. Control of the reserves is to rest in the several 
State governments, but in the event of war the national govern- 
ment takes command. The prospect is that before the year 
ends the enrollment will include more than a million men. 

The membership of the executive committee of the reserves 
embraces practically every prominent surviving Union and Con 
federate general. The commander and directing spirit is Lieu 
tenant-General John M. Schofield, who had to his credit forty- 
two years of service when placed on the retired list of the army 
in 1895. He was a captain of artillery when the war began, but 
was speedily made a brigadier-general of volunteers, and in 
April, 1863, advanced to the rank of major-general. Early in 
1864 he was assigned to the command of the Army of Ohio, 
which took part with the other armies under Sherman in the 
Atlanta campaign. After the capture of Atlanta he was de- 
tached at the head of the Twenty-third corps to aid Thomas in 
the defense of Nashville, and fought the battle of Franklin, 
which so shattered Hood’s army that its subsequent repulse from 
Nashville was almost a matter of course. It was mainly for his 
services in this battle that, by special act of Congress, he was 
made lieutenant-general three years ago 


The War-news Gatherers. 


THE Associated Press, which gathers the telegraphic news 
for all the great and small newspapers, has sent to the front, in 
preparation for hostilities, the 
pick of its large corps of able, 
intelligent, and judicious writ- 
ers. Mr. Edward R. John- 
stone is in charge of the force 
of Associated Press corre- 
spondents at Key West, and 
has performed excellent work 
for that service at Havana 
during the past two months. 
Mr. Johnstone is a man of 
wide experience in newspaper 
work, and in the capacity of 





MR. EDWARD R. JOHNSTONE. ‘®! correspondent reported 

the campaign against the 
Sioux Indians uncer Colonel Ig »s in the winter of 1879-80, and 
afterwards reported the campaign of the Canadian troops in the 
Louis Riel rebellion in Canada, in both cases for the St. Paul 
Pioneer-Press, of which paper he was city editor. He is now 
on the staff of the Associated Press at New York City, and was 
the first of its correspondents sent to the field. Mr Johnstone 
has a wide acquaintance among the public men throughout the 
country, and while at Havana earned the good will of Consul- 
General Lee, Captain Sigsbee, and the other officers of the 
fleet, and was accepted by all the American correspondents 
there as the dean of the force. Mr. Johnstone returned to Key 
West with General Lee, and has since been placed in charge of 
the now famous filibuster steamer Dauntless, which has been 
chartered by the Associated Press as a dispatch-boat to work in 
connection with the fleet at Key West. 

Mr. William A. M. Goode, who also represents the Associ 
ated Press at Key West, is the son of a clergyman of the Church 
of England, and is about 
twenty-eight years old. Dur 
ing his school-life in England 
he attracted the attention of 
Colonel Ponsonby, Queen’s 
Secretary, who took a great 
interest in the young man un- 
til the former’s death, several 
years ago. Under his influ 
ence Goode went to sea in a 
merchant ship and visited the 
countries of South America 





He afterwards came to this 
country and enlisted in the 
United States cavalry, serving 


MR. WILLIAM A, M. GOODE, 


for one year and then purchasing his release. His school train 
ing was with a view to entering newspaper work, and, apart 
from the year in the army, he has since been writing for the 
press. On his return from the army he took a position with the 
New York Recorder as a desk man, and entered the service of 
the Associated Press two years ago, and was one of the first men 
sent from New York to Key West. He earned the approval of 
Admiral Sicard, and afterwards that of Captain Sampson, in 
command of the fleet at Key West, and was taken on board the 
flag-ship New York as the representative of the Associated 
Press, and allowed to join the mess on board the flag-ship. Mr. 
Goode, in addition to an excellent personal address, is a man of 
exceptionally fine physique, to which is allied the quality of per 
sonal courage and coolness, and is a strong descriptive writer. 
The Associated Press is represented on the flying squadron 
by George Edward Graham, who, though still a young man, is 
a veteran in the service of 
the Associated Press. Mr. 
Graham became promi- 
nent several years ago by 
his excellent newspaper 
work in Albany, New 
York, which has been his 
residence for many years, 
and where he is most 
highly esteemed by his 
associates in the newspa 
per profession. He has 
served the Associated 
Press faithfully, as the 
head of its staff of em 
ployés at the New York 
State capital ever since 
ts reorganization of the 
press service in this coun- 





try, and his selection to 
represent the newspapers 


MR. GEORGE EDWARD GRAHAM. 


in connection with the work of the flying squadron is a high 
tribute to his ability, intelligence, and industry. That he will 
give a good account of himself no one doubts. Mr. Graham’s 
headquarters are on board the flag-ship Brooklyn, 
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A Noted Rear=Admiral. 


INTERESTING REMINISCENCES OF THE COMMANDER OF OUR 
NAVAL FoRCES ON THE NORTH ATLANTIC CoAasT—THE 
CooL- HEADED OFFICER ON WHOM MucH DEPENDS— 
CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF REAR-ADMIRAL SAMP- 


SON. 


ON the 21st of April the President authorized Captain Samp- 
sou to hoist the flag of a rear-admiral, and thus made him the 
senior flag-officer of the entire force of our war-vessels on the 
North Atlantic coast. Captain William T. Sampson had been 
promoted, on March 24th, from the command of the battle-ship 
Iowa, to succeed Rear-Admiral Sicard as commander of the 





ACTING REAR-ADMIRAL SAMPSON, 


fleet at Key West. His appointment was a surprise, he being 
the fourth ranking captain in the service ; but no doubt those 
qualities of coolness and deliberation which caused his selection 
as president of the Maine court of inquiry led to his being 
chosen for the present responsible trust A brother officer, 
speaking of him recently, said : ‘‘ It is one of the best appoint- 
ments that has been made. He is one of the most brilliant men 
in the service—was graduated A No. 1 from the academy, and 
has stood high in all subsequent examinations—as an cficer, as 
a scientist, as an engineer.” 

Captain Sampson entered the navy in 1857 from the state of 
New York. His first service was on board the frigate Potomac, 
in 1861. During his participation in the evolutions of the South 
Atlantic squadron it was his fate to be on board the ironclad 
Patapsco when she was destroyed in Charleston harbor, Jan- 
uary 15th, 1865. The following year he was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant-commander, and in 1874 reached the grade 
of commander, the third-rate vessel Alert being assigned to 
him. Subsequently he was sent to the Asiatic station in com- 
mand of the Swatara, While performing shore duty Captain 
Sampson was stationed at the Naval Observatory from 1882 to 
1885, and was sent as a member to the International Prime 
Meridian and Time Conference held in 1884. He also acted as a 
member cf the board on fortifications and other defenses, which 
convened in 1885. 

From 1886 to 1890 he was stationed at Annapolis as superin- 
tendent of the Naval Academy, and also served as a delegate 
from the United States to the international maritime confer- 
ence which met at Washington in 1889, in which year he at- 
tained the rank of captain. He was next ordered to the Pacific 
coast to take command of the new United States cruiser San 
Francisco, and, at the expiration of this term of service, be- 
came chief of the ordnance bureau. 

He is between fifty and sixty years of age, tall and slight in 
figure, and possessing a stern, handsome face. ‘‘ He is cold, a 
block of ice at times,” said one of his sailors ; ‘* but, oh, he was 
loved by every man on board.” 

When the San Francisco was first put into commission under 
Captain Sampson’s direction he set the whole force on board to 
work so vigorously that all visitors to the vessel, Americans and 
foreigners, pronounced her to be in the finest condition of any 
ship they had ever seen. It is asserted that he never asked the 
Navy Department for a command, and that he even refused to 
request the choice of his subordinates. Being solicited once for 
a position on board the /owa, he answered the applicant, at the 
same time assuming one of his rigid expressions of countenance, 
‘T never make a practice of selecting my officers, and those I 
get on board have to do their duty.” 

Only once in his naval career was Sampson heard to use an 
oath, and then the expletive was called forth by an excess of 
the emulation he had himself inspired among his command, 
which was occasioning a temporary disregard of orders, From 
the first the captain had encouraged boat-racing, and the record 
made by both the barge and the gig of the ’/’risco was excep- 
tionally fine. Two of the men who composed the crews which 
won the prizes at the international regatta held at Norfolk in 
1893 now lie buried beneath the wreck of the Maine. One of 
the numerous trial-races which the captain encouraged was in 
process off Mare Island between the captain’s gig and a boat 
belonging to the United States steamer i/erf, when orders were 
received to bring the San Francisco into dock for cleaning 
The tide was strong and it was only by hard pulling against it 
that the operation of bringing the vessel in could be accom 
plished. In vain the captain reiterated the orders to ‘‘ Pull 
in!” There was no time to be lost; but excitement over the 
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race was at a high pitch, and all hands were leaning over the 
ship’s rail, watching and cheering on the battle of oars. The 
imperturbable captain's patience was at length exhausted : 
‘* D-— it !” he exclaimed, ‘‘ the ship is athwart the tide and I 
cannot get a man to pull or an officer to give an order.” Just 
then a shout was borne to his ears. ‘‘ The Alert’s boat is 
ahead !” 

‘* What !” exclaimed Sampson, his own deep interest in the 
race breaking through his irritation at the prevalent lack of 
discipline, ‘‘ I don’t believe it !” 

And when the joyous applause on board told that the San 
Francisco again held the palm of victory, the captain turned to 
his first lieutenant, proud and exultant, saying, *‘ I told you so; 
I knew our men would win !” 

Another incident which evidenced his interest in these trials 
of speed occurred while the San Francisco was stationed at 
Coquimbo, Chili. The 4th of July had been celebrated by a re- 
gatta, and the crew of Captain Sampson’s gig had beaten the 
English boatmen of her Majesty’s ships Melpomene and Liffey. 
A few weeks after, the Garnet, another English vessel, arrived, 
and it was determined to ‘‘take the Americans down” a little. 
The Garnet carried a boat of superior equipment, built in 
Malta for racing purposes, which had never been beaten ; but 
as if to make the victory more certain, the crew practiced daily, 
and the challenge to the San Francisco was not extended until 
the very morning before the English vessel was to sail, thus 
leaving ro time for practice to the intended antagonists. 

But the challenge was accepted, with the stipulation that the 
race was tc extend as far as Pelicanos Island, around it, and 
back again to shore—a distance of four miles. After some hesi- 
tation the English boat’s crew agreed. On the afternoon of the 
day of challenge Captain Sampson was seated in his cabin when 
his coxswain entered. 

‘* Captain,” he began, with deep earnestness, ‘‘ do you want 
us to win this race ?” 

‘* Why, certainly,” responded Sampson. 

‘* Well, captain, one of my men is under arrest. I have 
spoken to the first lieutenant, and he says he can’t be released.” 

‘* That being the case—the man a prisoner—I don’t see what 
I can do for you,” returned the captain, gravely 

** But I can’t do without him,” pleaded the coxswain, with an 
insistence rarely shown to a naval commander, ‘If you don’t 
let that man go, captain, the Englishmen will beat us !” 

Sampson turned suddenly and touched his bell ; and, as bis 
orderly entered, be said, briefly: ‘‘ Tell Lieutenant —— that I 
release the prisoner until this race is won.” And the race was 
won, for, although the British racer looked extremely formi- 
dable, and aringing shout went up from the Garnet at the splen- 
did drill of the rowers and their fine appearance in holiday 
attire, it was America’s plain boat’s crew, in every-day work- 
ing-garb, who, dropping into position without a cheer of ad- 
miration, waited silently till the signal-shot, then did their 
utmost, struggled through the rough water around the island 
goal and returned to the shore, leaving the English racer far 
behind, even out of sight. The United States steamer Balti- 
more sicnified her approbation by firing her Gatling. 

It is little wonder that an officer who was unflinchingly just, 
as Sampson was, should inspire enthusiastic affection. When the 
order was received recalling him from Honolulu to take charge 
of the ordnance bureau at Washington, and the gig left the ves- 
sel, bearing her commander away, the sides of the San Fran- 
cisco suddenly swarmed with men and a cry of ‘‘ Three cheers 
for Captain Sampson !’ went up. All sea-faring men know that 
the proper response in etiquette to such an ovation is to give 
the order, ** Oars !” which means that every oar must spread 
out and hold the boat still in quick attention. But no order 
came from the lips of the iron-faced captain, and, looking at 
him in surprise, his coxswain (who fairly idolized him) saw that 
the chief was choked with emotion 

‘* Oars, boys !” cried the sympathetic coxswain, ‘‘ and three 
cheers for the San Francisco !” and the shouts were given with 
a will. 

While chief of the ordnance bureau Captain Sampson's 
health suffered severely from the close, sedentary habits which 
his duties imposed, and he tried to counteract the bad effects by 
all sorts of athletic exercises at home, swinging clubs, punching 
the bag, «.-. He was exceedingly fond of lawn-tennis, and was 
often seen playing this game with Secretary Olney. 

Joanna R. NICHOLLS 


The Eagle and the Lion. 


[Lines on the growing cordial relations between England and the 
United States. ] 


ALOoNne on his rock nigh a hundred years 
He has drowsed with the sun in his eyes. 
Dumb watch o’er the yellow sand was his care, 
Far west to the far sunrise 
Sut now he stretches his tawny length 
There is stir in the dusk of the hundred years 
Distant the sounds and great his strength 
So he dozes again with listening ears 


Alone the young eagle above the rock 
Swings hither and thither, to and fro, 
Watching the smoke and the dust of the earth 
Watching the free wind blow 
Drowsed too—but now he ruffles his crown, 
And the evening light in his eyes gloweth red 
As he mounts to mark the sun go down 
A century's sun, ‘neath the thunderhead 


* Be we brothers or brothers be we not ?”’ 
To him on the rock comes down the cry 
And he answers, ** Yea, we are kin and kin, 
Twain kings of the earth and the sky 
Thou of the lightnings of heaven hast ward, 
I of the powers of God's great deep 
Gather the thunders ? Bare men’s children the eword ? 
‘Tis time that we rouse us from our sleep.” 


Woe when the eagle sends cry to heaven 
And stoops to the cloud where the tempest lies ! 
And woe when the lion shall rise on his rock, 
Storm-wiod in his mane and wrath in his eyes ! 
rhen brother with brother and blood with blood 
We shall stand ‘Alien peoples, beware ! 
Hold we the dread powers of fire and flood, 
Of earth, and of sea, and of air.’ 
GEORGE FREDERICK, 
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TORPEDO-BOAT ‘‘ PORTER.” UNDER LIEUTENANT FREMONT, TOWING THE CAPTURED SPANISH SCHOONER ‘* MATILDE,” 
LOADED WITH RUM. TO THF FLAG-SHIP **NEW YORK” FOR OPD™RS. 
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CRUISER **NEWPORT™ CAPTURING THE SPANISH SCHOONER ‘‘ PAQUETA,” AT SUNRISE, APRIL 26TH, 
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THE EASTERN DIVISION OF THE ATLANTIC SQUADRON PROCEEDING TO MATANZAS AND CARDENAS, 


SPAIN ACTIVELY OPENS. 
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The War in the Philippines. 
ANOTHER CENTRE OF INTEREST IN OUR FIGHT WITH SPAIN. 
RicH AND PROSPEROUS ISLANDS. 


THE Philippine Islands, off the southwest coast of Asia, are 
likely to be second in importance only to Cuba as a scene of 





COMMODORE. DEWEY, OF OUR ASIATIC SQUADRON, 


naval operations in our war with Spain. These islands have 
belonged to Spain ever since they were discovered in 1521. They 
have an area nearly three times as reat as that of Cuba, anda 
population four times as great. The resident Spaniards number 
only a few thousands, the re-nainder of the 7,500,000 of the pop- 
ulation being made up of Negritoes, or aborigines, the Tagalese, 
a Malayan race the Igolites, who till the lands, and a large 
contingent of Japanese and Chinese immigrants. 

The principal island in the group is Luzon, the seat of the 





THE PRINCIPAL STREET OF MANILA, CAPITAL OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


capital, Manila. This city is one of the largest and most im 
portant shipping centres in the South Pacific, and is measurably 
rich and prosperous in spite of the constant insurrections in 
which the country has been embroiled, the blight of exorbitant 
taxes, and all the other curses of Spanish rule. It has a popu- 
lation of 400,000, and is favored with many modern improve- 
ments, such as horse-cars and electric lights. 

The leading merchants in Manila are Chinese, who have been 
shrewd enough to obtain important concessions from the Span- 
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SPANISH FORTIFICATIONS NEAR MANILA, 
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iards. The people generally are docile and peaceably inclined, 
and under any other rule than that of Spain would have given 
no trouble. But even the patient Igolites and the half-breed 
Mestizoes have not been able to endure the cruel and remorse- 
less grind of Spanish tyranny, and so the history of the islands 
has been the same as that of every other Spanish possession, one 
of constant turbulence. If the Philippines can share the good 
fortune of Cuba and be free henceforth it will be a blessing to 
the people and the world. 

The seaports of the Philippines are poorly provided with forts 
and guns, and the Spanish forces on land and sea are small and 
not likely to offer much resistance to our Asiatic fleet under the 
command of Commodore Dewey. The Spaniards have at Manila 
one good cruiser, the Reina Cristina, and four effective gun- 
boats of less than 1,200 tons. Against these we have four pro- 
tected cruisers in one squadron and two first-class gun-boats. 
And more than all we have a brave and veteran leader in Com- 
modore Dewey and a gallant body of men for him to lead. 


Has Gomez an Army ? 


A REMARKABLE STATEMENT BY A WELL-KNOWN WRITER 
Wao Has Visirep CuBA—-HE Says THERE Is No InN- 
SURGENT ARMY IN CUBA. 


A LINE drawn from coast to coast near the centre of Cuba 
divides the island in half. 
This line, studded with 
block - houses at intervals 
and patrolled by Spanish 
soldiers, is called the cen- 
tral trocha. On each side 
of this trocha lies a large 
tract of country only 
sparsely inhabited at the 
best of times. 

In the litter part of 
1806, about the time that 
General Antonio Maceo 
was killed near Punta 
Brava, Maximo Gomez, 
commander-in-chief of the 
liberating army, crossed 
the central trocha from 
the east with the avowed 
purpose of again carrying 
the war to the very gates 
of Havana, as he had 
done the year previously. 
He was accompanied by 
the provisional govern 
ment, his escort, and sixty 


armed men known as ‘‘the Victoria Regiment.” He pitched 
camp and established his head quarters in about the centre of 
the depopulated region lying between Sancti Spiritus and the 
trocha. He then sent out couriers with orders to the various 
insurgent chiefs in the provinces of Matanzas and Santa Clara 
to concentrate their various forces under his command. Sev- 
eral weeks passed, in which the commander-in-chief waited for 
these various forces to appear, during which time he shifted 
his camp from place to place. Nearly two months passed, at 
the end of which time he found 
himself at the head of his army. 
According to insurgent figures this 
army consisted of 2,000 men, but 
according to investigations of my 
By. own, made in the field about this 
‘by time, I have every reason to be- 
lieve that less than 1,000 men under 
arms constituted that army. 

With this concentrated force 
Gomez made an attack and at- 
tempted to lay siege to Arroyo 
Blanco, an insignificant little vil- 
lage to the northeast of Sancti 
Spiritus. Spanish columns appear- 
ed upon the scene, and Gomez and 
his army were driven into that 
uninhabited district, where a coun- 
cil of war was held, with the re- 
sult that thearmy was again divid- 
ed into bands and ordered to carry 
on the war against the Spaniards 
with as little fighting as possible. 
Gordon, an American who had 
fought under Maceo and was 
wounded in the fight which resulted 
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in that hero’s death, was made a colonel and given fifty men 
for his command. Gordon started west. was surprised by 
the Spaniards, his force dispersed, and he himself was killed. 
General Carillo withdrew to the district of Remedios, and Gen- 
eral Juan Buevo was assigned to Trinidad. General Mazia 
Rodriguez, with 100 men, was ordered to Pinar del Rio, and 
Alexander Rodriguez was made commander of the insurgent 
forces of Matanzas. 

I reached the headquarters of General Gomez just after this 
disposition of his forces had been made, and found him en- 
camped in a palm-grove. His immediate command then con 
sisted of the Victoria Regiment, bis escort and staff numbering 
120 armed men. To find him I had spent some six weeks wan 
dering through the mountains to the north of Trinidad and 
circling over the prairie lands in the vicinity of Sancti Spir 
itus. While I was with him our horses were kept continually 
saddled, ready to run upon the approach of the Spaniards. 

That was one year ago. Since then the Spaniards have been 
almost constantly chasing the old warrior back and forth 
through the woods in the same uninhabited district where I left 
him, and it is now reported that we are counting upon his co- 
operation with our own troops when they land in Cuba. The 
time is not far off when the truth will be ascertained regarding 
Gomez and his army, and I sometimes wonder what the feeling 
will be when that truth is discovered. 

THoMAS R. DAWLEY, JR. 
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LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF GENERAL GOMEZ, THE INTREPID CUBAN LEADER—GIVEN TO 
OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT WHILE IN THE INSURGENTS’ CAMP. 


On to Havana! 


THE FLEET OF WAR-VESSELS DEPARTS FROM KEY WestT— 
THE COLORED TROOPS PREPARE TO CROSS TO CUBA— 
THE WONDERFUL LITTLE TORPEDO-BOATS—WHAT THEY 
WILL Do. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Key WEsT, April 26th, 1898,—All Key West went wild over 
the departure of the fleet of war-vessels for Havana. The 
Cuban star and stripes and the Union flag wave from every 
house. The Teatro San Carlos, the memorable Spanish play- 
house where Marti and Maceo met to organize the present 
struggle for the independence of Cuba, is covered with red, 
white, and blue bunting. 

The resentment of the native Southern population of the 
town against the negro infantrymen and sailors ordered down 
here by Uncle Sam has given way to a generous-hearted en 
thusiasm. Among the troops little attention was paid to these 
demonstrations. They were too busily engaged in getting their 
camp in order for immediate departure for the Dry Tortugas. 
From those arid little isles the vanguard of our chosen army of 
occupation is to make its first leap to the Cuban mainland. 
Other troop-ships will follow. 

I send a few characteristic sketches and views. The fleet of 
war-ships is now blockading Havana. The departure was an 
inspiripg sight. Out at sea, riding the rougher waters of the 
Strait of Florida, were the two great battle-ships Jowa and In- 
diana, guarding their flag-ship, the armored cruiser New York, 
with Acting-Admiral Sampson on board. Back and forth be- 
tween these great ships and the score of dark-hued war-vessels 
of manifold types, varying from the stocky-built monitors Ter- 
ror, Puritan, and Amphitrite to such serviceable ships as the 
dynamite-gun cruiser Vesuvius, with the Marblehead, Detroit, 
Montgomery, Cincinnati, Raleigh, Wilmington, Helena, and 
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Nashville, darted several ugly-looking torpedo-boats, the swift 
est vessels of all the fleet, carrying messages to the rear squad- 


ron of less formidable cruisers composed of the Castine, Ma 
chias, Newport, 
Dolphin, Bache, 


numerable government tugs 


Fern, and Mangrove, not to mention the in 


, lighters, and barges. 

out to meet 
will the swift torpedo-boits perform the service of 
will dash to the front and dis 
charge their vessels five-fold their size, 
within the The torpedo flotilla 
is composed of half a dozen vessels, every one holding a speed 
record approximating thirty knots an hour. Their names are 
the Porte v, Dupont, Foote, Ericsson, and Cushing. 


Only during the first few hours, while steaming 
the enemy, 
messengers. In action they 


deadly 


ge of 


torpedoes at 


rans a few hundred yards. 


Winslow, 


Their brave young picked commanders must face the muzzles 
of ten- and twelve-inch guus within hailing distance without 
flinching. EDWIN EMERSON, JR. 


the Thirteen-inch Gun. 


DESCRIPTION OF AN EXCITING SCENE ON A GREAT 
BATTLE-SHIP. 


Working 


A GRAPHIC 


“T aM told, 
sachusetts, now of the flying squadron, 


” said Captain Higginson, of the battle-ship Mas- 
“that the Jndiana put 
gun through a target at 2,000 
yards, and then went through the same hole with a second shell. 
Pretty good work for one of these fellows,” 
little captain stroked the muzzle of one of the four thirteen-inch 
guns that make up the main battery of the big ship of the line. 
Don’t get out a tape measure or a foot-rule and measure off 
_thirteen inches and wonder to what portion of the gun that 


a shell from her thirteen-inch 


and the muscular 


refers, because it would avail you little; but rather listen to 
the account of the stupendousness of this greatest engine of 
destruction, of modern days \ ** thirteen-inch breech-loading 


navy is technically de 
156,000 pounds, a few 


rifle,” used in the 


scribed, is a 


as the biggest gun 
piece of metal weighing 
inches over thirty-nine feet in length, and with a powder-space 
15.5 inches in diameter and 80.5 inches long. 

The only reference to thirteen inches is in the diameter of the 
steel projectile fired. 
that weighs 1,100 pounds, and the amount of powder consumed 
for each shot so fired is 520 pounds. The explosion of this pow- 
der sends this weight of 1,100 pounds of metal from the muzzle 
2,100 feet per and with an energy of 
33,627 tons to send it through twenty-four inches of 
steel at 1,000 yards 21 inches at a mile distant ; and while 
the mechanism of this gun is complicated, and while every part 


This monstrous gun throws a projectile 


at the speed of second, 
enough 


. and 


after every shot must be cleaned, so complete is the discipline 


aboard that it may be fired once every three minutes. And 
there are four of these terrible engines. 
It is a bright, clear day, and the Massachusetts has sighted 


preliminary work of clearing for 
ladders, and boats are 
and everything movable in 


wn enemy’s war-ship. The 
ction has been accomplished ; railings, 
down and have been stowed away, 
the big ship fastened. The glass port-lights have been replaced 
with steel, the water-tight compartments closed, the electric 
plants for lighting the ship, turning the turrets, and working 
the ammunition-lifts, started ; 
ed, and, lastly, the sick-bay prepared. 

In the forward turret with the great pair of thirteen-inch 
rifles stands a crew of twelve men, six to each gun. In the 
hood of the turret, just above the men, sits a senior officer and a 
junior officer. ‘‘Silence!” is the first command, and grimly 
the half-naked men of the gun crew stand bebind the guns. 
“ ” sharply rings the order, and every 


the ammunition-magazines open- 


Cast loose and provide, 
man is instantly working. 

The gun-captain and numbers two, three, 
unshackle the 
sees that 


and four, who are 


the practical gunners, great monster from its 


peace fastenings ; one repair tools and cleaners are 


and hose ready; another opens the safety- 


starts the smoke- 


gets water 


placed, 
valves and exhaust-pipes, fan, and ships the 
another provides drinking-water and does a dozen 


But all is done within a space of four minutes, 


sight ; an’ 
other things 
and again each man in his place stands like a statue of bronze. 
The ammunition has come up prepared with fuses, and then 
in quick succession, ~‘‘ Open breech, sponge, 
great hydraulic rammer pushes in the big 
1,100-pound steel projectile. ‘‘ Load first cartridge,” and the 
brown powder, one-half the quantity necessary, ** Load 
second cartridge,” ‘Down lift,” 
the ammunition-carriage ‘Close breech,” 
comes the order quickly, and followed in an instant by ‘* Prime,” 


come the orders, 
land shell.” The 


goes in. 
and in goes the second. and 
goes down for more. 


when the captain puts in the electric primer. 

Then the captain of the gun, clear, 
‘‘Ready,” and the officer in the hood above responds with, 
“Point.” Slowly both turret and moved until the 
range-finder indicates that the muzzle is pointing at the enemy. 
Then, quick as a flash, the officer in the turret-hood closes the 
circuit and the 
So every one of the twenty-six rifled guns begins 
‘* Hell has indee 1 broken loose.” 

GEORGE EDWARD GRAHAM. 
April 29th, 1898. 


seeing everybody says 


gun are 


electric big projectile goes on its path of de- 


struction. 
to speak, and 


HAMPTON Roaps, VIRGINIA, 


First Guns Fired! 


GRAPHIC ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF THE FIRST PRIZES 
OF THE WAR BY UNCLE SAM'S WATCHFUL BLOCKADING 
FLEET IN FRONT OF HAVANA. 


(By our Special Correspondent 


On Boarp Fast Yacut ‘* ANITA,” FOURTEEN MILES OFF 
HAVANA (OFF PoIntT CARRARA), LATITUDE 22.50, LONGITUDE 
82.10, SATURDAY, 11 A. M., April 23d, 1898.—[Sent by dispatch 


tug Echo.J—We steamed out of Key West harbor at midnight, 
with the flag-ship Vew York, the fast yacht Mayflower, on scout 
service, with four still faster torpedo-boats, the battle-ships Jowa 
the unarmored cruisers 
Varblehead 
and Newport, with 


and /ndiana, the monitor 
Detroit, 
ships Machias and Castine, the Wilmington, 
the Nashville bringing up the rear 

As it became clear daylight we could see the Nashville put- 


tmphitr ile, 


Cincinnati, Vontgomery, and , the sister 


and such dispatch and supply - boats as the 
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back to Key West, acting as the convoy of the Buena 
Ventura, from Bilbao, a Spanish lumber-steamer clearing from 
Fire Island, New York, which bad been captured over night by 
the N 

For ten hours we sailed straight in the direction of Havana, 
and then the fleet came to a halt to change its squadron forma- 
tion into two broad rows, the nine most powerful war-ships 
forming the first preceded and flanked by the four tor- 
while the others formed the rear line, spreading 


ting 


‘ashville while on patrol 


row, 


pe “<do-boats, 


over an expanse more than a mile wide. Drifting smoke 
was seen on the port quarter of the New York. Admiral 


Sampson at once ordered the flag-ship in pursuit. She did 
We caught up toward nightfall, in 
time to see the New York approach a merchant steamer flying 
the Spanish flag, within one-eighth of a mile 
white puff of smoke from the flag-ship’s forecastle, and instantly 
we heard the low boom of a gun, as the water splashed up where 
the shot had struck, on the other side of the Spaniard’s bow. 
Another flash of fire, another puff, and the Spaniard hove. 

A boat was lowered from the flag-ship, filled with marines 
commanded by a lieutenant. Qur boat drew up 
close enough for us to read the name Pedro on the stern, with 
Bilbao, the name of the place she hr ed from. By this time the 
gig had been rowed up to her, ana the lieutenant in command 
ran up her gangway steps with his sword unsheathed, followed 
by four marines and four seamen with their rifles slung over 
their backs. Three others climbed up after them. 

The officer, whom [ recognized through my powerful fleld- 
glasses as Lieutenant E. E. Capehart, received the ship’s papers 
and log-book from the Spanish captain, while one of the seamen, 
barefoot, ran to the wheel and took charge of it. The last three 
men who clambered aboard immediately went down below to 


so like an express train. 


Then arose a 


and sailors, 


take charge of her engines, under the command of an assistant 
engineer. As darkness was gathering, the red and yellow flag 
at her stern was hauled down, and the little boat, emptied now 
of all but two men, put back to the New Yor/:. 

Night had come swiftly, and with it came our dispatch-boat, 
the fast ocean-going tug Echo. While we were engazed throw 
ing our dispatches across to her, incased in water-tight oilskins, 
the captured prize vessel, showing its side lights, steamed back to 
Key West. The New Yor/, on the other hand, put out all her 
lights, and running up close to us commanded us to do the same. 
We were on the left wing of the squadron, stretched out now in 
a single broad file, covering more than ten miles, commanding 
all entrances to Havana. 

When morning came we were still in the same position. 
off on the western horizon we could see the cruiser 
bearing down upon a small schooner, which it presently brought 
to the flag-ship. Her crew were pitching fish overboard, and her 
captain kneeling on the deck, praying to all the saints to deliver 

She was the Paqueta from Havana, and proved worth- 
so the little fisherman was released and legged it into 
Havana. 

On the other side of the flag-ship a slow-moving vessel with 
low freeboard could be seen approaching eastward. It was the 
Puritan, come from Key West to take charge of a separate sec- 
tion of the fleet, to blockade Matanzas, Cardenas, and the east 
coast of Cuba. This part of the fleet consisted of the Puritan 
acting as flag-ship, the monitor Amphitrite, the cruisers Machias 
and the torpedo- 


Far 
Newport 


him. 


less, 


and Cincinnati, the gun-boat Wilmington, 
boats Dupont, Foote, and Ericsson. 

Next the torpedo-boat Porter 
schooner putting out from shore where 
fields could be seen. She was the Matilde 
with rum and sugar, and was accepted as a valuable prize by 
the admiral, who immediately sent a prize crew aboard her and 
known throughout these waters 


started off and captured a 
burning sugar-cane 
from Havana, laden 


commissioned the Dauntless, 
by reason of her filibustering exploits, to tow the schooner into 
Key West. Naval Cadet F. G. Du Bose, of the New York, was 
put in charge of her, and a prouder cadet never walked 
the after deck of any vessel than Du Bose. 

EDWIN EMERSON, JR. 


Life-insurance Puzzles. 


Inquirers who desire an immediate or personal response to their 
letters should inclose a two-cent stamp. ] 


‘““H. A. M.,” of Westchester, New York, says he has a ton- 
tine policy, twenty-year limited payment, in the Northwestern 
Mutual for $3,000, and that the agent gave him to understand 
that its cash value with surplus added would, at the expiration 
of the term of the policy, be $5,000. He wants to know if I can 
tell him if this is so, and what amount of life insurance it would 
be worth if it were surrendered now. I reply that it is ——- 
sible to answer this question, for, obviously, no one can tell so 
long in advance what the surplus ear nings of the company may 
be. It seems to me that the figure given is pretty high, and un- 
less the company makes a written agreement to pay the amount 
specified I hardly think it will be received, for the promise 
of an agent, unsupported by a conares t from the company, 
amounts to nothing. I advise ‘‘H. A. M.” to communicate di- 

rect with the company, and if he is Ba satisfied with the result 
I shi all be glad to hear further from him. 

Cc. C.,” of Chicago, asks the value of a paid-up policy yin the 
Etna L ife, issued in 1873; also whether he can change the benefic iary. 
I cannot answer without knowing what the policy provides. Com- 
municate directly with the company. If it does not appear to deal 
fairly with you, let me know. 

To J. A. E., of Ithaca: (1) The Mutual Reserve says its members 
are not liable for its indebtedness. I have asked the State insurance 
department for a ruling, but have not received it. (2) I would prefer 
a unifor m pay ment policy. 

A of Allston, Massachusetts, writes that he is thinking of 
taking a some insurance, and asks how the New England Mutual, of 
Boston, compares with the great New York companies, i. e., the New 
York Life, the Equitable, and the Mutual Life. The New England 
Mutual 1s a well-managed company, but does not approach, in the 
amount of business done, of reserve, and surplus, to the figures of 
the three great New York companies. 

P...’ of Milwaukee, asks if the Germania Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, issues a policy incontestable after one year. It 
does. Its dividend tontine policy y 1s almost entirely free from restrie- 


tions. It is incontestable after one year, and non-forfeitable after 
three ye ars. ; 5 
-C. E.H.,” of Pierce, Nebraska, took out a policy for $1,000 in the 


Mutual Life at the age of twenty. nine, and asks me what he would get 
on the surrender of this policy at the end of twenty years. It is im 
possible to answer without knowing more about the policy. The best 
way is to ask the company itself. “'C. ’ asks if the Northwest- 
ern Mutual, of Milwaukee, makes as oond a showing of dividends as 
the old-line companies of New York. It does at present 

A.M. J.."°of Upper Alton, Illinois, asks me as to the “standing 
and reliability of the Ladies’ Mutual Aid Fund of the Royal Templars 
of Temperance, of Buffalo, New York.’* The Royal Templars is a fra- 
ternal order, which, during 1896. had an income of a little over $330, 
000, and reported invested assets at the close of that year of a little 
less than $19,000, while its losses, adjusted, due and unpaid, were 
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$20,000. It had contingent mortuary liabilities of $31,500 
showed that it was losing a good many members 
G.,”° of Grand Re apids, Michigan, asks in reference to the Order 

of Chosen Friends The Chosen Friends is a fraternal order, and dur- 
ing 1896 its income was $964,000, of which it paid $900,000 to its mem 
bers, expended over $62,000 for its management, and reported total 
invested assets of a little over $30.000. Against this stood nearly $200. - 
000 of contingent mortuary liabilities. Any business man can see the 
situs ation at a glance 

*F. H. D.” of Central Valley, New York. wants information con 
cerning the Brooklyn Life Insurance Company. This is a small com 
pany as compured with the three great New York companies— toe Matual! 
Life, the Equitable. and the New York Life. Its capital is $125,000. Its 
receipts during 1896 aggregated $283,000. The tota! disbursements were 
$328 0), including over $86,000 for miscellaneous expenses. The whole 
number of policies reported as in force at the commencement of 1896 was 
about 4,000. My own preference would be for one of the great New York 
companies 

“J. A.,” of Bordentown, New Jersey, wants to know the standing of 
the Union Central Life Insurance Company, of Cincinnati, Ohi». He 
will find his inquiry fully covered in Lestie’s Week y of April 14th 


She Jhermia- 


A Self-Made Man. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Its report 


BERLIN, April 16th, 


1808. — ‘* Opportunity,” 
hair in front and is 


bald behind. If you 


says Bacon,‘ has 
catch her by the 
forelock it 
leads on to 
fortune.” It 
isevident that 
the subject of 
this sketch 
has taken op- 
portunity by 
the foreleck, 
for, with in- 
domitable 
will, he has 
earned an en- 
viable reputa- 
tion, which, 
in turn, bas 
secured for 
him the man- 
agement of 
the leading 
hotel in all 
Scandinavia, 
the Grand 
Hotel in 
Stockholm, at 
the highest 
salary ever 
rs id any 
10tel 


man- 
ager in 


. 


Eu- 


Nils 
Trulsson, in 
his remark- 
ably success- 
ful career, nas demonstrated the Websterian fact ** that there is 
plenty of room up-stairs.” As a lad he left his paternal home 
in distant Sweden and sought opportunity on this continent 
Paris, London, Monte Carlo, and many of the chief cities in 
southern Europe have contributed to his education and expe- 
rience. Thus well equipped, he landed in this modern metropo- 
lis some six years ago, a stranger in a strange land. His manly 
address and engaging manners at once made him the favorite of 
the best society. As a matter of fact, his brilliant genius and 
pent-up energy found ample roo when he became man- 
ager of the finest hotel in all Germany, in this city. In a mar- 
velously brief period his reputation spread in hotelier circles 
all over this continent, and he had barely finished his second 
vear in this capacity when he was induced, at an unusually 
high salary, to take charge of the Palast Hotel, which had just 
been finished. It was no easy task to face strong competition 
and older hotels with well-established reputations, but in spite 
of all this he did put his shoulder to the wheel, and in less than 
four years he has raised the new house to a paying ba: is and an 
international reputation. Judging by these results, + is not 
unfair to presume that equal success, at the least, will attend 
his work in Stockholm. But fortune has also favored him ina 
social way, for he has wooed and won the only ——— of a 
wealthy merchant, gifted, and an heiress, and the brightest gem 
in his chain of successes. 

After an absence of fifteen years be bas returned to his native 
land with an international reputation and vast experience, to 
manage the Grand Hotel in Stockholm. We all know that the 
Swedish capital is the Paris of the North, and its beautiful loca- 
tion is not more familiar than the amiable temper and honest 
spirit of its citizens. Nor is the Grand Hotel unknown to our 
people, for it is here the best American and English tourists con- 
gregate, and enjoy an incomparable view from its location by 
the Milar See, dotted with ships of all kinds—in short, it re- 
minds one of Lake Michigan as seen from the upper windows of 
the Auditorium. 

Vis-a-vis is the King’s castle, and diagonally across, the Grand 
Opera House. Asa rule the tourist expects chiefly a good table 
and a comfortable room. Now, as a matter of fact, nowhere in 
Europe are the rooms more airy, cheery and comfortable than in 
this house ; and this is attested by Cornelius Vanderbilt and 
his family, who resided here during the Exposition last sum- 
mer, as well as the Astors, and many other well-known and good 
names. But while all this is about to be rebuilt on a grander 
scale, under the supervision of such master minds in architect- 
ure as Mr. Ludwig Peterson, together with Mr. Ture Stenberg, 
who has spent some years in studying American architecture, 
assisted by unstinted capital, it is ecpene in addition to give 
the new house a sweeping front on ‘the ( trand Promenade, equal 
to the ‘‘ Netherlands” in New York. With nearly 400 rooms, 
grand parlors, reading, smoking and billiard rooms, tonsorial 
parlors, ticket and baggage offices, and last but not least an 
American bar with all its mysterious concoctions—from a che ITY 
fliptoa brandy-and-soda. The continuity of supply and force also 
promises to be a remarkable feature. There will be a continu- 
ousand unfailing supply of hot and cold soft water right through 
the vast structure; a continuous supply of electric light, and I 
am told there is not a spot in the building from whence there are 
not two or more exits In diverse directions. The porter’s lodge 
promises to be a veritable cyclopadia. All manner of tickets 
will be issued here, be it to New York by the next ‘ ocean grey- 
hound” or toa theatre by the nearest hansom; everything will 
be found in this house. 

Now let us turn to the restaurant. Here we have the cult of 
la haute cuisine brought to the highest pitch of perfection, It 
is even now a rendezvous specially adapted to the nice require- 
ments of the true connoisseur, one likely to attract the most 
wealthy and resident population. Asa matter of fact, the ewi- 
sine is cosmopolitan, the foods of almost all nations and their 
special methods of preparation being at your command; but the 
dominant tone, the *‘ note,” of the work is high-class French. 

The list of habitués of the Grand Hotel includes the names 
of some of the highest in the land. Not only the magnates of the 
nobility, but princes and princesses, royalty itself, frequently 
find their way to this opulent house. It is a place where the 
passing visitor from foreign shores is certain to see important 
" and ** personages ” of note and distinction in diplo- 
macy, politics, art, and letters, as well as social standing. It isa 
centre where the curious in such matters can see modern life at 
its best, and though etiquette forbids me to mention names, you 
may rest assured that when you are at the Grand Hotel you are 
of necessity in good company, C, Frank DEWEY, 





NILS TRULSSON, 


somebodies,” 
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THE BOMBARDMENT OF MATANZAS—THE ‘‘ PURITANS” EFFECTIVE THIKTEEN-INCH SHOT. 


THE FIRST ENGAGEMENT OF THE WAR. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE FORTIFICATIONS AT MATANZAS BY THE ARMORED CRUISERS “NEW YORK” AND “CINCINNATI” AND THE MONITOR 
“PURITAN,” APRIL 277a—REMARKABLE WORK OF THE AMERICAN GUNNERS. 



























Clark Bell, LL.D., a Leader 
in Tedico-legal Science. 


CLARK BELL, LL.D., secretary of the Medico-Legal Society, 
of New York, occupies a unique position as an authority on 
forensic medicine. Mr. 
Bell’s connection with 
the organization of 
which he is secretary 
dates back to the year 
1870. In 1883 he found- 
ed the Medico- Legal 
Journal, of which he is 
still the editor. In this 
periodical the finest 
minds of this country 
and Europe have dis- 
cussed questions vital in 
importance to the com- 
munity and of vast 
utility to the practical 
legislator because they 
combine the labors of 
abstract science with 
those of the more flex- 
ible science of law. The 
scope of Mr. Bell’s 
own work is evidenced by the titles of some of his subjects, 
especially: ‘‘The Coroner System and Its Needed Reforms,” 
‘* Suicide and Legislation,” ‘‘ The Rights of the Insane,” ‘‘ Mad- 
ness and Crime,” ‘‘ Shall We Hang the Insane Who Commit 
Suicide ?” and ‘* The Cigarette ; Does It Cause Insanity ?” 

The last-named paper is published in the Medico-Legal Jour- 
nal for March. Mr. Bell’s answer is emphatically, ‘‘ No, the 
cigarette does not cause insanity,” and he quotes in support of 
his conclusions the leading alienist of this country and Canada. 

Mr. Bel.’s efforts have been rewarded by honorary member- 
ship in many of the leading societies of the world, among 
them: the Medico- Legal Society of France, the Society of 
Mental Medicine of Belgium, the Netherland and Russian so- 
cieties of Psychiatry, the Portuguese Neurological Society, the 
Paris Society Medico- Psychologique, the Italian Society of 
Phreniatry, and the Belgian Society of Anthropologie. 





CLARK BELL, LL.D. 








In Peaceful Switzerland. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Zuricu, April 5th, 1898.—From whatever direction the tour- 
ist enters Switzerland it is difficult to avoid Zurich, the seat of 
industry and science, the metropolis of that hardy race which 
with a single shot freed it from tyrant rule, and, in spite of many 
adversities has held its own among the nations of Europe. 

The march of time has encouraged its enterprising citizens 
to unusual progress. Stately architecture lines long, beautiful 
avenues, and opulent villas nestle at the foot of mountains which 
surround the city and lake. Rarely has nature combined the 
opposite extremes into such a felicitous picture—a veritable 





In the Kaiser’s Capital. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 

BERLIN, April 20th, 1898.—In the heart of Berlin, opposite 
the Central Station ‘ Friedrichstrasse,” stands the Central 
Hotel, in all respects the Waldorf of Europe. Not only in size, 
luxuriousness, and artistic appointments, but also in actual cost, 
which, according to comparative values, is a fit companion to 
America’s foremost caravansery. 

The growth of Germany’s imperial city has long since fore- 
shadowed the necessity of a superior hotel, in keeping with Ber- 
lin’s pretensions to rival Paris and London, Under the present 
*mpire and its successful policy the ever growing transportation 
facilities are constantly sending a 
host of tourists to the best governed 
city in the world. 

The numerous trains which ter- 
in the vast Central Station 
deposit the f 
largest contingent at this hotel, at- { 
tracted by its superior comforts, its 
accessibility—for it is immediately 
opposite the station, and within 
hailing distance of the house—and 
its price-worthiness. Unlike many 
of the smaller houses—some of them 
pretentio’'s and dear at any price 
—it is largely conducted on the 
American plan. Its lobby, at once 
magnificent, and attrac- 
‘* Fifth 


time. 


minate 
‘* Friedrichstrasse ” 


capacious 
tive, 
Avenue” during 
Here you are surrounded by every 


) 
reminds one of the 
election 


indication of progress and cosmo- 
politan life. There is an informa 
tion-bureau where you can secure 
everything necessary to your con- 
tentment, from a seat in the near- 
est theatre to a ticket by the next 
‘“‘ocean greyhound” across the 
Atlantic, a bank of exchange, 
female typewriters s~eaking all modern languages with an hos- 
pitable accent. There is a branch post-office and telegraph-office, 
railroad and baggage office, and it is possible in this hotel to 
check your luggage to New York or ’Frisco, as you would at 
home, 

To the left, as we enter, is the American bar, perhaps the 
most unique of its kind on this continent, for its interior ‘repre- 
sents a medley of Dutch antiquity and Oriental dolce far 
niente, I have known distinguished tourists declare that it is 
worth a day’s travel to see this room. 

But the real elegance of its architectural and art:stic ap- 
pointments begins on the first floor, off which open up a series 
of drawing-rooms of noble proportions, with parlors, reception, 
reading and writing rooms, and finally end in a chain of public 
and private dining-rooms, each bearing a distinct character and 
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Paris, yet possessing all the attractions of rural life; for, seated in 
the cozy bowers of the Hotel Baur au Lac, we enjoy a rare view 
on Zurich’s famous lake, whose playful waves, but for the inter- 
vening boulevard, would kiss the velvety lawns of the hotel’s ex- 
tensive park. Sheltered from the hot sun by large, shady trees, 
surrounded with every modern comfort, the expansive lake in 
front and hoary mountains around us—nature has seldom ap- 
eared so interesting, so sublime. And how different must have 
een the scene in pastoral times! Then the wanderer sat on 
rocks, or a fallen limb at the water’s edge, whereas now we re- 
cline on the picturesque verandas of the Hotel Baur au Lac, the 
best equipped hostelry in Zurich, with a romantic river lapping 
its walls, almost resembling a Venetian scene ; for here as well 
gondoliers ply their swift, light gondolas on the little side stream, 
and shoot out into the broad and smooth lake beyond. Ina 
future letter I shall refer again to this delightful spot. 
C. Frank DEWEY. 


The Wittelsbacher Capital. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 

Monicn, April 10th, 1898.—Modern progress has taken pos- 
session of this old seat of art. Conservative Bavaria bestirs 
itself n spite of sectional prejudices. Its monumental architect- 
ure is a matter of history, and its art temples have been de- 
scribed in almost every modern language. Hereafter the Anglo- 
Saxon tourist in particular will have all the more reason to stop 
in ‘we city by the Isar, as he is certain to find not only comfort 
but a luxurious home in the Bayerischer Hof,which has been re- 
modeled at great expense by its present proprietor. 

As one of the oldest and best-known hotels in southern Ger- 
many it has ever enjoyed an enviable reputation for convenient 
location and generous hospitality. But anew spirit shook its 
walls when tore Volkracht acquired the eligible property, and 
with large expenditure has transformed it into a veritable pal- 
ace, The paved and chilly court has been turned into a beauti- 
ful garden with playing fountains, and the large culinary de- 
partment now transferred to the rear—for the house occupies an 
entire square—affords a broad view of the picturesque interior, 
with easy access to the drawing-room, parlors, billiard and 
dining-rooms. The grand entrance, which formerly had served 
as a driveway for ’buses and carriages, has been turned intoa 
cozy lobby, with convenient settees and téte-d-téte tables for 
idle lounging and temporary rest. Of its interior attractions 
aud incomparable table, but more particularly its exceptional 
comforts, I shall speak in a future letter. 

C. FRanK DEWEY. 


Financial—Danger Ahead. 


{Inquirers who desire an immediate or personal response to their 
letters should inclose a two-cent stamp. } 

A MATTER of grave importance, in connection with the com- 
ing war loan, is this: The loan will probably be issued, on the 
basis of popular subscriptions, for bonds of fifty dollars and 
multiples thereof. The public very generally will put their 
earnings into this form of investment, because of its security 
and because of the profit that would inevitably follow, by rea- 
son of the decided advance in the price of the bonds that will 
ve expected at the close of the war. Government bonds are very 
popular in other countries, and such a loan would doubtless 
become more popular than the loans made during the days of 
the Civil War, when investors in the United States were fewer. 

If bonds, payable in *‘ coin,” were sold at popular subscrip- 
tion, it is safe to say that every holder of them would insist that 


appearance. The dissimilarity in style and arrangement, the 
ever-increasing elegance as we pass along, finally culminates 
in a beautiful ladies’ lounging-room, resembling a veritable 
‘*midsummer-night’s dream,” for the color of its furnishings 
is so delicate, the shades and combinations so harmonious, as 
to resemble almost a Japanese lady’s boudoir. 

Turn in whichever direction, the vast corridor leads to ever- 
new surprises. Here is a chain of cozy private dining-rooms, 
each furnished in different colors, and all of them containing 
valuable furniture and objets d’art. Most of these have sep- 
arate entrances and lead out on to picturesque balconies—for 
the house occupies an entire square—and breathes refined ease 
and undisturbed contentment. To dine with a friend off the 
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‘ Central’s” exceptional cuisine, and in one of these fraternal 
chambers, is to add a new lease on life, and return home with a 
light heart and a still lighter purse. 

In addition to the grand dining-room, with its attractive 
paintings, artistic table arrangements, and faultless appointments 
generally, there is the ‘‘ Heidelberger,” a continuation of inter- 
esting rooms in Medieval style and arrangement, where we dine 
ala carte, at a very reasonable tariff, and on a most wholesome 
menu. Here, too, you'll find the various national brewings 
served in original South German style, together with national 
dishes, from frankfurters and sauerkraut to pancakes and 
knoedel ; for be it known that German cooking is not only a 
thing of beauty but also a joy while it lasts. Then there 
is the latest of all innovations, the café ; and although Berlin, 
like Vienna, has become famous for its number and variety of 
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his be made payable in gold, and when the time came for Con- 
gress to definitely provide for payment, every bondholder, 
great or small, no matter whether he came from a silver or a 
gold State, would demand that the obligation be made payable 
in the best money in the world. How far this would affect the 
silver question remains to be seen. Perhaps Senator Teller’s 
opposition to a government loan arises from the fact that he 
scents danger in the air to the cause of free silver. 

“A. L.,” of New Bedford, Massachusetts, says he has $1,000 
which he would like to invest to the best advantage, so as to be 
able to get the principal ‘‘at short notice” if desired, and a fair 
profit with ordinarily safe risk. 1 reply that ‘‘ A. L.’s” in- 
quiry indicates the reason why so much money goes into Wall 
Street. It is because a great many persons do not care to tie 
up their investments in bonds and mortgages, notes and other 
time obligations. They prefer to buy something that they can 
sel] at a moment’s notice if necessary—‘‘ at short notice,” as 
“A. L.” says. I would not advise ‘‘ A. L.” to buy anything on 
a margin, but only to buy what he can pay for. His capital is 
small and he must naturally run a little risk. A pretty safe in- 
vestment for him would be the purchase of two of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé bonds known as Atchison Adjustment 
Fours, selling at this writing at below sixty and paying four per 
cent. per annum. Consolidated Ice common, selling at about 
thirty, and paying four per cent., is also looked upon as a fair pur- 
chase. Brooklyn Rapid Transit, at this writing at thirty-seven, 
promises an advance, but is not a dividend-paying stock. Atchi- 
son preferred, selling at twenty-five, does not pay a dividend, but 
promises an advance, and may possibly declare a dividend within 
a year. These, excepting the Atchison boni, are mostly of a 
speculativecharacter. If ‘‘ A. L.” wants an investment, let him 
buy a fewshares of Metropolitan Traction, paying five per cent. 
and promising to pay more, or a few shares of St. Paul common 
or Western Union. A very safe investment, in my judgment, 
is Consolidated Ice preferred, about eighty-six, paying six per 
cent. Allof the preferred stocks that pay dividends offer ex- 
cellent investments. ‘‘ A. L.” asks where be can make his in- 
vestment, and I reply that he can doso through any reputable 
stock brokerage firm. 

‘“*B. F. B..” of New York, asks what I think of the Stephen 
Merritt Burial Company stock as an investment. This is a pri- 
vate corporation. It is not listed on the Stock Exchange. and 
any mercantile agency is able to give better information re- 
garding it than I can, as I know absolutely nothing about it. 

* W. B.S...” of Bridgeport, Connecticut: Broke:s charge one eighth 
commission each way. ‘The buyer of s!ocks on margins is entitled to the 
divicends paid after the stock was ordered purchased Burlington and 
St Paul are reasonably safe | urchases for investment at present, though 
they may have further declines. I would buy nothing on a margin, how 
ever, because in these ticklish times anything may happen. 

“GG. H. W..’ of Washingtou : The first mortgage bonds of the 
Philadelphia, Reading and New England Railroad Company appear to 
have no market on Wall Street. They are quoted in Philadelphia at 


about twenty-three bid, and I would not look upon them as in any 
sense an investment. JASPER. 


GAIL BORDEN EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK. 
In 1856 Gail Borden introduced condensed milk, and from 
small beginning an enormous industry has resulted. The prod- 
uct of tens of thousands of cows is required to supply tie 
demand for this superior infant food. No other equals it. 





cafés, this is the most original, and the resort for fashionable 
Berliners to-day. The one spot in this house more than any 
other which reminds us of old England is the grill-room. The 
cook in his immaculate linen ; the sizzling chop over a glaring, 
bright grill ; the bottles of ale and stout, all remind us of foggy 
London, but with the cheerful surroundings of modern Berlin. 

The four floors above this are devoted to sleeping and sitting 
apartments, supplied and fitted up with all the latest comforts 
of science and art. The architect has wisely allotted ample 
space to each, and so cleverly arranged for light and air that 
all rooms are equally desirable. One of the grendest scenes— 
and to be found in this hotel only—is the ‘‘ Wintergarten,” 
which occupies the centre of the building. With a seating 
capacity of over 4,000, it has be- 
come a rendezvous for pleasure- 
Berliners, and strangers, 
too, for it is here you can listen to 
music such as is found only in Ger- 
e many, be entertained and amused 


loving 


by variety performances, fre- 
quently including celebrities of 
both hemispheres, and _ console 


your appetite with national drinks 
and dishes. 

It would lead too far, perhaps. 
to enter into a detailed description 
of its vast culinary arrangements 
—thirty chefs of repute running 
four kitchens; its vast 
wine and large reserve, 


separate 
cellars 

often absorbing whole vintages of 
certain brands. Butcheries, baker- 
ies, and: confectionery, a large 
taundry, the work of which is 
superior to anything of the kind 
done in Paris or London. There 
are over 500 sleeping-rooms in this 
monumental building, with a num- 
ber of public and private rooms as 
indicated above; club-rooms and 
offices of the management. A 
large part of its vast basement is used for the extensive engines 
and machinery which supply the motive power, with a con- 
sumption of coal equal to the capacity of a big factory, Over 
400 employés supply the service, which includes everything, for 
all repairs are done on the spot. The chief director of this costly 
house, Herr Fritz Otto, is a gentleman of rare executive ability 
and original ideas, as genial as he is clever, and a stanch friend 
of Americans. He is supported by a corps of able superintend- 
ents in the several departments, all of them gentlemen of ac- 
knowledged reputation. The building represents a value of 
nearly 15,000,000 marks, and is one of the sights in the Kaiser’s 
capital. - 

On the principle that *‘ the best is the cheapest,” and to make 
the most even of the first opportunity, which, after all, is the 
hope of every traveler, let me say to your numerous readers 
that the tariff of this house is fully fifty per cent. less as com- 
pared with similar hotels at home. C, Frank Dewey. 
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COMPANY G@ (COLORED) AT KEY WEST—CAPTAIN WILSON GIVING COMMAND TO MARCH COLORED REGULARS ‘* AT EASE” A FEW MOMENTS AFTER ARRIVAL AT KEY WEST. 
TO OLD FORT TAYLOR, 
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SOLDIERS AT KEY WEST GOING TO MEET GENERAL GRAHAM SOLDIERS AT KEY WEST GOING TO PRACTICE, 
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REGULARS ‘‘AT MESS” ON NEW ORLEANS FAIR GROUNDS. 





DRILLING TROOPS IN FRONT OF JACKSON BARRACKS, NEW ORLEANS, THE COMMANDER’S QUARTERS UNDER SOUTHERN OAKS AT NEW ORLEANS 
FAIR GROUNDS, 


GETTING READY TO OVE ON CUBA. 


THE UNITED STATES REGULARS, WHO ARE TO LEAD IN THE FIGHTING, BEGIN THEIR CAMP LIFE—LIVELY SCENES AT KEY WEST AND NEW ORLEANS, 
WHERE T.:.£ MOBILIZATION OF THE TROOPS IS TAKING PLACE.—From PHOTOGRAPHS BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS IN THE FIELD. : 
anna 
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5,800 TONS.—Photograph by Rau, THIRD-CLASS CRUISER ‘‘ CONCORD,” OF 1,700 TONS, WITH SIX SLX-INCH GUNS, 


COMMODORE DEWEY’S FLAG-SHIP, TIE CRUISER ‘‘ OLYMPIA, 
Photograph by Rau. 
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STEEL GUNBOAT ‘‘PETREL,” OF 800 TONS, WITH FOUR SIX-INCH GUNS. SECOND CLASS PROTECTED CRUISER ‘* BOSTON,” 3,200 TONS, TWO EIGHT-INCH 
Photog) aph by Johnston, AND SIX SIX-INCH GuNs.—Photograph by Rau. 








STEEL PROTECTED CRUISER ‘ RALEIGH,” 3,200 TONS, ONE SIX-INCH GUN AND TEN FIVE-INCH.—Photograph copyrighted, 1896, by W. H. Rau, 


THE PLUCKY FLEET THAT WON THE GLORIOUS FIGHT AT J1ANILA. 


COMMODORE DEWEY’S ASIATIC SQUADRON, THAT DESTROYED THE SPANISH FLEET ON MAY Ist, 1898, 
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Flag-ship Olympia. 


THE ANNIHILATION OF THE SPANISH FLEET AT MANILA BY BRAVE CO 


E OF THE MOST BRILLIA} ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE AMERICAN NAVY. IT M AY CHA 
xy 


The whole civilized world rings with plaudits for Commodore Dewey, the Farragut of 1898, and his Asiatic fet, which on Sunday, May Ist, crept into the harbor of Manila under cover of darkness, 
latter. This was the first great naval battle in the world since the advent of the modern ironclad, and it was won 


the bravery, strategy, and skill of the American commodore and-his officers an 
refusing to surrender, and going down into the deep with their sbips, their loss including hundreds ef 


Vithout waiting 


sailors. The Spanish fi 
officers and Captain Cadarso, the commander of the Reina Cristina, Comme ore Di 
heavily-armed forts in the harbor, which compelled the American vessels to fight both on land and sea, thus 


ey’s fleet consist 
the victory of the brave American commander one of the most notable in the annals of 
it is most needed, and we have no doubt that, as far as the war with Spain is 2oncerned, it marks the beginning of the end. 


ur navy, The 
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Burning of the Spanish flag-ship Reina Cristina 


VE COMMODORE GEORGE DEWEY AND HIS ASIATIC SQUADRON. 


MAY CHANGE THE DESTINY OF THE RICH AND PROSPEROUS PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


ss, Without waiting for the removal of torpedoes and submarine mines, and at daybreak challenged the Spanish forts in the harbor as well as the Spanish fleet, silencing the former and totally annihilating the 
or. The Spanish fleet which was destr: »yed included the formidable Reina Cristina, of over 3,000 tons, and other smaller but well-equipped gun-boats, The Spaniards fought with the desperation of despair, 


Dewey's fleet consisted of seven vessels. The Spanish fleet had a much larger number, but was outclassed in size and armament by the American fleet. On the other hand, the Spanish had the benefit of their 
of our navy The value of this victory at this time is beyond computation. It wipes out a Spanish fleet that had been threatening our interests on the Pacific, it gives us a basis of supplies and repairs, where 
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NATIVE VILLAGE OF ALBAY. 


THE NEW CATHEDRAL AT MANILA, WitH THE RUINED TOWER OF THE OLD 
STRUCTURE, DESTROYED BY THE EARTHQUAKE OF 1880, 


CERVANTES SQUARE, MANILA. 


VIEWS IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, WHERE BRAVE COMMODORE DEWEY 
DESTROYED THE SPANISH FLEET. 














BMA BEAT 


THE LAME MAN. 


| 
THERE was once a lame man who was very 
poor. Long and unceasingly had he struggled 
to lay by a few dollars for a rainy day, but in- Wy, te 
variably when he had got a surplus in bank 


there would come rain for a month, thus forc- 
ing him to draw out his savings, and to even 
borrow more from friends ; but pluckily he ‘ a 
would start again hoarding, and in course of Concerning Values in General 
time deposit another wad in bank—then the 


bank would go up. One day an idea struck : é 
him. “Ha!” he cried ; “war is about to be We shall have a great many special things to tell about 
leclared. ri ake y lameness yet serve : . 

declared. I will make my lameness yet serve | during the next few weeks, and it may be well to have some 
me.” War was declared, and by volunteering e 4 
he evaded the medical examiner and was soon | Matters perfectly understood between us, 
en route for the battle-field, chuckling glee- ’ . . . ss om = 

fully, “I won't do a thing to the government : It’s a hard thing to fully appreciate a bargain without 
pension-bureau when I return. I won’t do a seeing the 
| thing but swear that my lameness was caused 
| by arduous service, thereby getting a fat quar- 
| terly pension from Uncle Sam.” And his mer- | probably no phrase in all advertising so much abused as that. 
{ ; riment waxed strong, and was with him until ° = 
Ficm his first experience under fire, when a horrible | [t is SO easy to tack on a few cents or dollars to the regular 
BP  dorses ithe | | Pousht came over him. “Suppose that Iwere | figures, and then announce the reduction with a flourish of 
ost and ene’. to be hit ?” he groaned. ‘‘I hadn’t thought of 


ys 4 ZL y TER that.” The next moment the order was given | trumpets. Exaggeration is so easy that the truthful adver- 
d ( CYCLOMEILK. oS 


to retreat, and although the lame man kept up ; 5 . : " . Peters . — 
| PRICE $1.00 HIGHEST AWARD AT NASHVILLE tisement sometimes sounds commonplace. And what we want 








goods. About the only standard of judgment you 


have is the reduction from the ‘regular price.” But there is 
















Sete AND BRUSSELS He Ce with his general’s white horse for some distance : : : 
Ar Abh As. EXPOSITIONS his lame leg finally gave out ; and as he felta | yOu to understand (if you do not already understand It), 1s 














GarAcocue rect. Veever MFG @ HARTFORDNCOV 4: hete di ting his cervical vertebra | 

machete disconnecting his cervical vertebra he _ anne : oe ee . - : P - . 

peu amie aliaad Gah tor tittnn ts ta ie Had Soo Ot that our news stories are written /terally and t) uth fully. 
fated, and died as a game-(legged) man only When we say ‘ Half-Price,” we mean one-half the figures 

could, ‘ 4 ~ 
Th Moral—If you think of any bright schemes | 2@t which we ourselves would sell the goods under ordinary 

sia — strictly on the level—forget ’em.— | conditions. ‘‘ Regular price” is our own regular price. 

udge. T ’ 1 . j 2\y > 
Purest Type CHOPPING HIM OF?. Now we'd like you to send to us for practical examples 
SorLeD Spooner (sentimentally)—‘‘ Me poor | of this policy. We are selling silks (50c. to $1.00 a yard), 

OF THE old mudder ain’t seen me face fer twenty years, ° ~ : 
an’—” Dress Goods, and Handkerchiefs at figures much below the 

Purest Whiskey. Mrs, Flint (sarcastically}-—‘‘ Well, why don’t regular prices. 
you wash it ?”’—Judge. . , = ats p 

eis: moaiOety We are selling Upholstery Goods, and especially Lace 
Hunter BENNIE (whose wee baby sister has lately | Curtains, at figures very much less than regular; but you 


arrived, dejectedly) —‘‘ Mamma always said, sae 
J : : > ove , 
before baby came, I’s the apple of her eye, but must be quick to get any. 


Baltimore | now I s'pose I'm only just the core.”—Judye. We have some below-the-usual figures on Wash Wrappers, 
Ribbons, and Hosiery, which it would pay you to investigate. 
Write us about your needs. Samples cost only the price 





YOUR ’98 OUTING. 


R e Spring is here and summer is fast approaching. 
e Time to think of where to go in order to avoid t. at 
hot, uncomfortable city heat. ‘‘ Vacation Sugges- of a post-card, 


Bartim ore RYE 


Wit ananan 50M | | tions,’ published by Wisconsin Central Lines, tells of 
| a hundred summer-resorts easily reached from Chicago JOHN WANAMAKER 


repo oe FEARS CLD, and Milwaukee. Ask your pearest ticket agent for 
q x ec. ASK } eares cel age 
RICH, FINE FLAVOR. detailed information. James C. Pond, G, P. A., Mil- Broadway 
Section 189 New York 


waukee, Wisconsin. 
(Please address exactly as above) 
TRUTH’S 


Famous Naval 
WAR PICTURES 


in beautiful colors, by Reuterdahl, J. G, 
Tyler and others, will appear every week. 
A copy of the Maine, 12x18, and the 
North Atlantic Squadron, 12x36, both on 
heavy paper, suitable for framing, sent free 
with six months’ trial subscription for $1.00. | 


TRUTH, || gif~p, 
4th Ave. and 19th St.,]| 


New_York Ready! Try Him! 


TI NKHAM | Always within call, instant in 


4 response to orders, and able , : 
‘TRICYCLE 54 gga Pig Reyes Meat tie Better use WILLIAMS SHAVING SOAP next time 
afford all the pleasure and mg 
exercise of bicycling with- |e 
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than any of his numberless 
imitators, SozoponT invites 
your complete confidence to- 
































hi train and ee aay oe Eis a , ; 
yeaa tony day as in 1859, when the This man But this man 
and you stop when you fame and fragrance of that has been persuaded 4 7 of I sticks to the “‘old reliable’? Williams’ 
want to. No instruction name first went abroad. the many substitutes offered in place | Shaving Soap. Note the Great, Rich, 
necessary. Our 798 Model : ee ; of WILLIAMS’ Shaving Soap. See the Creamy Lather. t holds its moisture 
Ye | For further particulars address : Thin Frothy Lather. Note how “vale Rees 7 
eutiien autee Sh ens i = en, FOC , | indefinitely—softens the beard—so that 
a y—? = sah & Cae : quickly it dries. It ‘*kills the razor, the razor cuts easily and without pull- 
HERD One 5 Naw Vous Lounon = which pulls and ‘‘rasps.’’ bd Mg ing The face has a smooth, velvety, 
The Tinkham Cycle Co. : 3 smarts, burns and itches—the skin is Teeshed tistiad cigp tetas 
PTR ’ - : refreshe eeling after shaving. He 
SSS a ST parched and drawn. It's bound to | feels jolly and contented, and at peace 
A UNITED STATES WALL MAP make a man cross and miserable with the world, 
Danger lurks in such soaps too. 


LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 





— A copy of our handsome map, 48x34 
THE LANCHAM, Portland Place. Unrival- inchow yrinted in colors and mounted Which of these men would you rather be? 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel on aroller, will be sent to any address ‘ ; ’ 
with Americans, Every modern improvement. on receipt of 15 cents in postage to A half Century of unrivalled popularity has demonstrated that Williams’ are 
— pay for packing and transportation. P. 8. Eustis, the only Real Shaving Soaps. 
’ . . ; Gen’l Pass’r Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. : ; " , 
Press Cutting Bureau will send 5 ’ r; ’ penne! 2 . fF your dealer doe 
RO | . you all nowene er clippings which s Williams Soaps are sold everywhere, but sent by mail t “ r dealer does ye we yt 
Ay APPSSF SHoUs you, your friends, oF any subject on Bronchitis cure guaranteed, Dr- Williams’ Shaving Sticks, 25¢ uxury Shaving Tabulets, 25c. 
which you want to be “uptodate.” Every newspaper . eke iggy Satine Mp rn ng , ° : . ‘ 
and perlodical of importance in the Unitec States ref ‘? a preg Siar 7 Pine Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 30c. Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50¢. 
Europe is searched for your notices. HENRY RKomg1KE, cae oo treatment by a Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’) 6 cakes, 1 |b., go cts. Exquisite also for toilet. 


(89 Fifth Avenue, New York 











gece Seer ee Trial cake 2c. Stamp. 
sts wi you whethe ou co nue the € P 
socente Tie ree se eit NOTO-BA ) War 1 War YY War Ww b ~S THE = WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Cenn. 


removes the desire for tobacco, with 






out nervous distress, expels nico. Of absolute interest in these davs of war is our ; 
sane, paraase Ene, bese, Pas 0 great combination: Leslie’s Weekly, with its ‘ London: Sydney, Australia: 
makes you strong — sold, 400 brilliant reputation for enterprise and patriot- 64 Great Russeli St. 161 Clarence Street. 


in health, nerve 


000 
cases cured. Buy ism, and The Memorial War Book, describing 
and pocket- , 


NO-TO-BAC from with such accuracy and truth the late Civil War, Williams’ Exquisite “Jersey Cream” Toilet Soap, 15c. 





































Deek. Bi ee torus Take it with The combination is sold for the price of one, 
& will, patiently, persistently One Agents wanted in every town. 
euaranicedto cure orwerefundmoney, | LESLIE'S WEEKLY (BOOK DEPT.), 
Sterling Remedy Co. , Chieago, Montreal, New York. 110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
PUBLISHERS, Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 


PRES ANC HERS the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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The steel dispat -h-poat Mo/phin, shown at the dock in our picture, is the larger of the two 
dispatch-boats now in the service of our fleet in Cuban waters, the other being the Fern. The 
Dolphin has a tonnage of 1,485, and carries two four-inch guns, which are adequate for driving 
off torpedo boats and other small craft. She has the honor of being the first boat in our white 
squadron that ha‘l its color changed from the light hues of peace to the black and ominous shades 
or war. 




















A GOOD REASON FOR IT. 

MaupD (to her friend, who is operating a‘ Remington ”)— Have 
you noticed what a mania for suicide there seems to be among type 
writers of late ?” 

LuLu—‘‘ Yes. Probably they were not lucky enough to have a 
‘ Remington Typewriter.’ ” 
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E offer in these Shoes the re- 
sults of many years’ practical ex- 
perience in the art of shoemaking; 
and it has been our endeavor not to see 
how cheap a shoe can be made, but how 
good a one for the price. A A A A 




















Our Spring and Summer Styles are made up in 
the fashionable colors of Vici Kid and Willow 
Calf, also Calf, Patent Calf, French Enamel, etc., 

on a variety of lasts new this spring. We can fit any 
foot and give you stvle, comfort and the best of wearing 
qualities in your shoes. A, A A A A A A OR. 














None genuine without name and price on bottom. If not 

convenient to our 56 stores in the large cities or any 

of the 5,000 dealers selling our shoes throughout the 

United States, try our mail-order department. We 

will send shoes anywhere in this country on receipt 

of price and 25c. extra for carriage. Catalogue from 
W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 


Also Dealer’s Special Catalogue from same address. 


B.Altmand Co. 


New York, 





















SHIELD YOUR SELF 
FROM IMITATIONS 


Almost everything about 


Are introducing the Cythere, 
an exclusive design consisting 
of a Combination Knicker- 
bocker and Skirt, made of 





BICYCLES 
Some dealers would 














COLUMBIA is imitated except Taffeta, Pon China Silk 
. e , gee or ina 11K. 

oo anren cman mem. i $60 The Short Skirt is attached to rather talk up and sel] 

[Machines and Prices | The highest high grade the Knickerbocker forming a ‘ch eap lam ps than 

Guaranteed. price thats fair” pointed yoke, opening on both || ,, : _ 
; '“Search-Lights. So 

POPE MFG CO.HARTFORD.cONN. I | / ) sides, which makes a —_ 1, = g an 
CATALOGUE free from any Columbia Agencies all over the world + comfortable and attractive | Insist on getting the Dest 
dealer,or by mail for one 2 cent stamp GORMULLY &JESTLRY MC.C0 sential ye * girs 4 










— CHI . BOSTON. ; 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. WASHINGTOR.NEW YORK For sale by all Dealers. 
























aaecina ee, an ordinary dress skirt or Send for Booklet No. 312. 
PeUeeVeCVUeCUUVUUCUUCUCUUUUUTU FPaLO i ‘ ? 
} fe “werrrreeewrevevrrre! a IAC KURATA ss Cy Ht AW Bicycle Suit. Specially adapted Bridgeport Brass Company, 
r 2 2@ Jp. 4 . ‘ . i 
z Contains as much fle oh: form z for Golfing, Cycling and Bridgeport, Conn. 
> ing matter as beef.” > T 1; 
’ 3 raveling. 











HALF YOUR CYCLING TIME 
IS DARK 


MAKE IT Moy 


WITH THE ee 
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| ogy ieee 
Walter Baker & G0°s eC, THE CHRISTY SADDLE, 
PSF et Over 75 bicycle manu- 
Fz onstable AEC. 8-0) Foe ed 
xe Breakfast CP equipment or as an option 
ay 











.- for 1898 without additional | 
charge at retail. Insist on 
having the Christy. Avoid 
cheap imitations and don’t 
; permit the substitution of 

the cheap leather saddle, 
tee’ The Christy Saddle is ana- 







Hosiery. 


Boy 
Men’s Half Hose. oA 





Men's Fancy | Lisle Thread, Silk and -6! tomically correct, comfort- 
Balbriggan Half Hose able, handsome and lasting. Once a Christy 
Men's Golf Hose. rider, always a Christy advocate. 


Christy Booklet free. 
New York A. G. SPALDING & BROS. Chicago 


than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and tor purity and honest 
worth is unequalied.” 


Men’s Underwear. 


Cartwright & Warner’s Celebrated e e = > 
Underwear. Advertise in 


Merino, Gauze and Camel Hair Underwear. LESLI E’S WEEKLY. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 1+«. Proadovay Ks 19th ot. a EARL &WILSON'S 


DORCHESTER, MASS. NEW YORK. COLLARS & CUFFS 


bb be i tn bt Bi tt tin Edina og " ry 
voor e7C7T""r"TFeeeerrvrr BE T IN THE WORLD 


— Medical and Surgical Journal. 


TRAOE-MARK. 


Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 
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The 
North Shore 
Limited 


Is the New York Central’s new twenty-four- 
hour train to Chicago. 

Leaves Grand Central Station every morning 
in the year at 10.00. 

Runs along the Historic Hudson River and 
through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, stopping 
at Albany, Utica, Syracuse and Rochester. 

Reaching Buffalo in the evening, affording 
the finest ten-hour ride in the world, and reaching 
Chicago at 9.00 next morning, via the Michigan 
Central. 

Returning, leaves Chicago 2.00 P. M. each 
.0O next afternoon. 


day ; arrives New York 3 





Numan Intellect a ee ee 


ae = ter system for the 
benefit of mankind than 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


represents the widest ex- 
tension of the plan. It 
insures Both Sexes. All 
Ages, 3 to 70. 


Amounts, $15 to $50,000. 


Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, weekly. 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N,., J. 








THE — 


PRUDENTIAL <= 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF) {) o 
) GYBRALTARE » 
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A Tlighty Army 


of CRESCENT riders contemplate with great 
satisfaction their purchase of a’97 CRESCENT. 
The daily use of the wheel has proven its 
standard quality. 






STANDARD 
PRICES 


CRESC 
BICY 


SOLD BY AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 
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ART . ° 
CATALOGUE 
FREE 


for '98 surpass any 
previous efforts in 
bicycle construction. 
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WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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PATRONIZE AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
WEAR KNOX’S HATS 
MADE BY AMERICAN LABOR 





IN A WORLD WHERE “CLEANLINESS IS 
NEXT TO GODLINESS” NO PRAISE 
IS TOO GREAT FOR 


SAPOLIO 


THE PRIDE OF OUR NAVY. 














THE UNITED STATES BATTLE-SHIP 
OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC SQUADRON. 


‘IOWA’ 








10¢ 25¢50¢ 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 


REGULATE 
THE LIVER 


i a a ov 





rer here 
VFO 2 FAR 


soe 


. ve? 
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toate adePadee a 














° Defender of the Rails—The NE 





com- 
and 


‘Iowa, 
The publishers of Lesiir’s W EEKLY 
Judge have repro xduced by the chromo-lithographic process, in 14 colors, a mé ig- 


IE 


manded by 


most formidable war-ship of the United States Navv is the 
‘ Fighting Bob” Evans, 


ig 
nificent painting of the ‘‘ lowa ” (as shown in the miniature cut above), and will 
send a copy of the picture by m4 securely wrapped, for a remittance of 25 cts 
This picture is 50 inches long and 20 inches wide, and makes a most beautiful sub- 
ect for framing. Every reader will want the ‘' Iowa.” 
Cut out this advertisement and send it with 25 cents in coin or stamps to the pub- 
lishers’ address below 
Write your name and address on th lines 


ese 


ARKELL PUBLISHING CO., 


W YORK CENTRAL. oF Utica pene 


110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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Montebello is perfectly 
dry, but not acid. It is 





like many others, charged 
with brandy. It is the 
wine of royalty and society, 
and used extensively at 


public functions. 








LEON RENAULT, Manager. 











The Only Wine That Will Not 
Cause a Headache 


een’ 


naturally fruity, but not, 07, f ‘od > TT 
S 1a ig Ay 


Canon | 


ALFRED DE MONTEBELLO & Co., 
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Nothing equals Monte- 





bello for convalescents or 
y} persons weakened from 
any cause, even old age. 
It supplies a run-down 
system with just the nec- 
essary constituents for 
quick rebuilding. 





127 Broad Street, New York 























